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* Without doubt the most 
comprehensive, factual revie 
of training for the Christian 
ministry in the ‘ younger 
churches’ which has ever 


published.” —C. W. Ranson, 
Director, Theological Education Fund. 
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*, .. an exciting experience. . . . It should 
become a standard book in its field.,—FRANK 
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We Came to a Village 


GLADYS SHAW 


Sketches from the life of a missionary touring in 
Western India. 
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villages of the Aurangabad area, about 180 miles north- 
east of Bombay, sharing the life and problems of the 
village people and teaching and training voluntary 
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THEOLOGY IN AN AFRICAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Heidelburg, Harvard took centuries to 
build and to grow. Here in Ghana the University College has 
crowned Legon Hill with ten million pounds’ worth of buildings in ten 
years. What is more, the place has the spirit, feel and atmosphere of a 
great university. Not least among its remarkable features is its Depart- 
ment of Divinity. The first Principal insisted that there could be no 
university without theology, the churches who had given the lead in 
higher education emphasized how essential it was and ten years ago 
a staff had been recruited and the teaching of theology begun. (The 
hopes and fears of those early years are succinctly stated in the Heywood 
report to the Principal made by the Provost of Southwell in 1948.) 
The University would have had few students and little African staff 
but for the educational work of the missions over the previous century. 
The Department of Divinity was heir to the work of pioneers and 
martyrs who over their own dead bodies established theological teach- 
ing on a sound basis. We surely stand on holy ground. The purpose of 
these pages is to set forth some of the problems which face us, in the 
hope that readers will be provoked into sending us their views and 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH THEOLOGICAL DEGREES 


The Ministry of Education emphasizes the importance of really 
adequate religious teaching in the schools, and theology is recogni 
as a teaching subject. Most of our students have come from teachi 
and will return to it. 

This means, as one African bishop put it, that the pew will be higher it 
than the pulpit. The laity will know more than the ministers. On a 
answer which occurs to a Ghanaian ‘High’ Anglican is to revert to of the 
the idea of the massing priest; the priest has the privilege of offering 
the sacrifice and ultimately it is this, his devotion and sanctity and not 
his theological prowess, that matters. This is a view which cannot just 
be brushed aside, if only because of the experience of the Recusants, 
who cared little for celibacy themselves but hired foreigners as chaplains, 
But this is no solution in traditions where preaching is all-important. 
Here the answer may be to ordain many more people who will continu 
to work in schools as teachers, or to admit many more unordained 
people to the pulpit. In fact, two of our main churches here have in-} PP“ 
herited a tradition of not ordaining men till middle life. (This may go 
back ultimately to the shrewd judgment of their Teutonic pioneers, 
that by forty-five a man has covered over the sins of his youth and is 
in receipt of a pension.) Another important church extensively uses 
laymen as preachers. Therefore in training teachers we appear to be trage 
contributing not only to better religious teaching in schools, but also 
to the quality of preaching in the churches. Nonetheless, we present 
the churches with a problem. 











THE PLAYING FIELDS OF MFANTSIPIM 


These ordained graduate teachers may go some way towards solving 
the problem of the young educated people in our churches. They 
have been brought up in the Way by Christian schools and parents 
but find, when they come to church, what they consider to be a group 
of pious mammies, presided over by a good old man whose education 
ceased early and who is much preoccupied with managing schools. 
But our real hope is with the young ordinand who has come to us from 
a secondary school. He is a man who has passed through many 
tribulations. To the extended African family the lad at secondary 
school is an investment, and a lucrative job at the end pays the best 
dividends. It is a pity that the churches cannot persuade them that the 
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worthwhile returns are not necessarily in cash or cars. In addition to 
family pressure, the lad seems to get little encouragement from his 











school teachers—they have known young Kofi a long time and he is 
a rascal. Besides, he is too young. Some outsider, who will bring out 
vocations and judge the lads at their face value, ought to go round 
the schools on behalf of the churches. It is true that most of his swans 
will turn out to be ducks or worse. We must not be afraid of dis- 
appointments. Our Roman Catholic brethren, at their first-rate Senior 
Seminary at Pedu, expect a high proportion of withdrawals ; but many 
of the successful postulants would have been lost had they been put 
off at their early stages and most of those who withdraw after years of 
training continue as keen, informed and influential churchmen. Also, 
of course, some of our Reformed traditions suffer under the handicap 
of not having a fully thought-out and logical doctrine of the ministry. 
If a priest has the power to make and offer sacrifice for the living and 
the dead and can bind and loose sin, both the lad concerned and his 
family can see good reason for ordination. On the other hand, if it 
appears to them that a layman can do everything that a minister can 


| do, except preside at an occasional communion service, there seems 
89! little incentive to the priesthood. Bishop Stephen Neill truly said that 


the battle for the soul of Africa would be fought out in the secondary 
schools. In the matter of ordination candidates it is being lost. The 
tragedy of it and the opportunity are emphasized in this country by 
the fact that every sixth form secondary school has a strong Christian 
background and tradition. 


THE TEACHING AND STUDENTS 


Nearly all the undergraduates have come from mission schools and 
they assiduously attend lectures, take notes and study textbooks. 
Very soon, however, in seminar and tutorial, their African ability to 
discuss and sharpen mind on mind comes out. As with European 
students, it takes time to get them to use a great library’s card index 
and periodical room. They are excellent linguists. But what bill of fare 
shall we put before them? There is no doubt that academically 
Ghanaians are snobs. They take literally Dr Aggrey’s ‘Nothing but 
the best is good enough for Africa’. They insisted that their degrees 
from the beginning should have international recognition, ‘unlike 
certain oriental universities’, some remarked. At the beginning of our 
special relationship with the University of London, we served up the 
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mixture as before. The Department had at its inception the presen, in West 
Master of St John’s, Durham, as Professor, a man of the clearey Christia 
thinking and of the courage to try new ideas. It was fortunate, too, own pr 
in having Dr C. G. Baéta, a Ghanaian who had extensive experieng made t! 
of church, state and school in this country, had studied at Basel an we beg 
London and was a well-known oecumenical figure. Dr S. G. William} 4. the 
son, who had worked in this country since 1933, was also on the staf) 1, ¢1 
till he died in 1959. It was not long, therefore, before the syllabuses) «dent 
began to be adapted within the scheme of special relationship with but, fir 
London. Not only had proposals to be approved by London, but pansio! 
inside the College any changes had to be ‘vetted’ by Boards on which} (¢ it m 
sat, for instance, a humanist who would not let a single chapter af} , com 
Greek text be dropped and a scientist who had read some theology) yetan 
twenty years ago and considered us insufficiently modern. In the} | ondo 
country all the Ghanaians who had taken the old B.D. overseas it-} 5+ th 
sisted on the utmost conservatism. Yet the staff was conscious that the 
young African had somehow a natural affinity of thought, for instance, 
with the Old Testament. What a pity to put him through the hoop of 
European thought, so as to enable him to understand his Bible! As 
the Bishop of Southwell puts it in a letter, ‘there must be some way 
by which Africans and Asians can be introduced to Christian Theology 
without its having to come through the medium of the European and politic 
Hellenistic tradition at double remove from their own experience’. 
As long ago as 1949 Bishop Neill was asking ‘to what extent can the 
life of the African churches be grafted directly on to the word of the 
Scriptures and the life of the New Testament churches? How far 
must they be burdencd with all the weight of the Greek and Latin 
experience of the Gospel?’ (Preliminary memorandum on his Survey 
of the Training of the Ministry in Africa.) 

The first steps to be taken were soon apparent. There must be an 
emphasis on the Biblical language. Hebrew is not compulsory, but 
every student attempts it and most take it to degree level. In fact the 
standard required was so high that the London examiners asked for 
the elimination of the word ‘Elementary’ before ‘Hebrew’ in the 
syllabus, for it was in the nature of a grim joke. Ail degree students 
take New Testament Greek, with a searching test of their knowledge 
of the grammar and syntax and their ability to translate. Instead of 
an option in the Comparative Study of Religion, all students have to 
take an examination in the Study of Religions, The basis here is a 
course of lectures by Dr Baéta on the indigenous religions and Islam 
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in West Africa, with a comparison of them with one another and with 
Christianity. In the absence of relevant books, it was only the lecturer’s 
own profound understanding of the subject and his research which 
made the work possible. Dr Parrinder’s books have contributed since 
we began, but the rest of the written material is scattered and, from 
the theological point of view, meagre. 

In the field of Church History it was debated whether to give the 
students the classical “70 to 461’, or ‘Excerpts from the High Spots’ 


| but, finally and boldly, it was decided to take the history of the ex- 


pansion of the Church as the central theme. The daring and the wisdom 
of it must drown the groans of the lecturer who in those days had not 
a complete Latourette or Groves, of the students who rushed from 
Melanesia to the Philippines and so to Taiwan in an hour, of the 
London examiner who hated all “Toynbeeism’. By 1956 it was clear 
that the field would have to be narrowed. This time the history of the 
expansion in Africa was taken as central, and enough of the back- 
ground in Europe, North America and Asia was given to kill any 
incipient Donatism. It may be necessary to narrow it further, perhaps 
on a chronological or on a geographical basis, but it would be a sorrow 
not to bring the young African face to face with Africa Christiana, 
Alexandria, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia and all that, just when the 
politicians are thinking continentally and antiquarianly. 

The hardest nut to crack is the theology proper—systematic, dog- 
matic, call it what you will. We have during these years followed the 
‘Biblical and Historical’ line, the Biblical foundations of the main 
doctrines and their most notable historical presentations down to the 
present day. It is amusing to find Luther jostling Aquinas, and Bultmann 
Barth ; but the student reels at the sheer bulk of the material and never 
gets a chance to think for himself. It is at this point, too, that Hellenism 
and ‘Latinity’ most deeply penetrated Christianity. A Ghanaian 
student remarked that if you take away the Greek metaphysical pre- 
supposition of the impassibility of God, a good deal of the achieve- 
ment of the patristic era is rendered empty. He may not be entirely 
wrong. For an African, as for many a Hebrew prophet, the impassi- 
bility is not true or untrue, but just irrelevant in the face of a God who 
lives and acts. Yet can there be an African theology any more than 
there can be an African mathematics? Again, there is the denomina- 
tional bugbear. If a lecturer lays aside his rdle as a raconteur and 
gives his own views, he brings the lecture to life, but is he taking unfair 
advantage of the young? Part of the answer may be to take fewer 
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doctrines, to lay less emphasis on the historical approach, but ip 





seminars to get the students, after they have prepared by reading, th 
isolate the main problems involved and then to suggest the lines alon 
which a solution will be found. Our apologetics deals not with polit, 
philosophers with a long humanist and Christian tradition behind 
them, but with fresh enquiring minds with as few presuppositions a 
young tigresses. 


In the second part of his course every student is allowed to opt for} i 
a subject in which he may go a little deeper and specialize. We en 


courage our men to take the Hebrew texts and composition but the 
Ghanaian also takes avidly to the Philosophy of Religion, and wil 
discuss the most abstract of ideas late into the night. With his clear 
concept of the supernatural he will probably make a signal contribution 
here. Our best students have not opted for Ethics, and the work with 
the others has been a little disheartening, for the end-product turned 
out to be the repetition of parrot cries of vague okay words. Yet it is 
urgent that the problems of tribal ethics carried over into industrialized 
society be studied by Christian Ghanaians. No problem creates 
warmer debate than polygamy. Every day the difficulties of the right 
relationship between races and societies come before one’s eyes. We 
have also offered Liturgiology, but no one has so far taken up the 
option, though the study of the indigenization of Cliristian worship 
opens up wide fields. As the University College draws near to in- 
dependence and degree structures are being adapted to admit greater 
flexibility while maintaining high academic standards, it is becoming 
clearer that a student’s specialization may well be carried out in close 
connexion with another discipline. Thus he might take a course which 
involves our colleagues in Archaeology, Sociology, History, Philosophy 
or Education. The difficulties involved in the teaching and examining 
may be overcome by using the tutorial-reading method without lectures 
and asking for a dissertation rather than an examination paper. 
Obviously only the most capable and senior students would be able 
to do it and even then the results might be disappointing. 


PuRE ACADEMIC VERSUS VOCATIONAL 


Thanks to the emphasis of the first Principal, most of the Arts 
subjects, including our own, were given a non-vocational emphasis. 
After training, our men and women will mainly be school teachers. We 
give them an academic training, they go to the Institute of Education 
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for a year to learn how to teach. Some of our men are bonded to 

vernment service which may not be teaching. They will be civil 
servants and administrators, and if we have done our job properly 
they will do at least as well as do the men who, trained in the liberal 
arts, went out to rule British India and the Sudan. But what of the 
ministers and clergy? We can teach them Theology and how to read 
their Bible, we even get them a course in Phonetics, but the more 
important items we cannot provide. We cannot give them a devotional 
life in community, training in prayer (as distinct from liturgiology), 
or training for the pastoral ministry. When Trinity College, the joint 
Methodist-Presbyterian College, moves down to Legon, thanks to 
local effort and the generosity of the Theological Education Fund 
of the IMC, they will presumably provide a one-year high standard 
vocational course for graduates. The Anglicans hope to send their 
men to Britain or America. It is to be hoped that the Episcopal 
Church in the USA will take this opportunity to help the Africa she 
is busily exploring to-day. 


BOFFINS AND BACK-ROOM Boys 


Every university teacher must carry on research, it is part of his job. 
The classical types of theological research can be carried on here, 
thanks to generous provision for buying books and microfilms. We 
are proud of our Migne’s Patrologia and wonder if it is the only one 
in the continent. As our staff is ghanaianized we can look forward to 
the emergence of a new Tertullian or Augustine, Origen or Cyril. At 
the same time, one is half-conscious that the growing edge of theology 
in Africa to-day is more directly to do with the contemporary and 
empirical. One looks with envy at the anthropologist and sociologist 
with his tape-recorder, his jeep, his questionnaires and his liberal 
endowment of dollars. One thinks of the oral religious history, animist, 
Christian, Muslim, perishing without record; of new movements 
suddenly bursting out on us without our Intelligence being able to 
learn many details about them. One thinks of the tremendous amount 
of material already collected, or standing in archives and mission 
houses being chopped by the white ant, which awaits sorting, synthesis 
and theological interpretation. One sees the libraries of books that 
urgently~need to be written. A rationale of research will have to be 
worked out; and in the meantime we rush about madly, thrusting in 
our fists here and there. 











SERVICE AS A CATALYST 





Theology, who once united all by being their queen, now with 
skirts tucked up, tries to serve them all and bring them together. 
there is a unity between the sciences, the arts, the technologies 
than a mere abstract pursuit of truth and perfection, only theol 
can point towards the answer. In the divisions of the churches, w 
stand on neutral ground and the high ecclesiastics can calmly discus 
their differences at a place like this. In ministerial ‘refresher’ conference 
and other extra-mural activities the rank and file can meet under our 
auspices to talk things over. The attempt is made in the Ghana Bulletin 
of Theology, which is at present published in the Department, to 
encourage theologians in West Africa to publish the results of their 
work and to provide a forum for scholarly discussion of theological 
problems. The academic authorities look at us a little askance at times, 
for alas, our level comes academically a little low at times, if we ar 
to encourage writers who show promise but have not yet attained. 
The churches, who are our main customers, suggest we become more 
popular. Our aim remains to encourage the scientific study of theology, 
and inevitably circulation and response must be small at first. 

The seed planted by the pioneers, after many years of germination, 
has suddenly grown into a tree. It is salutary to remember that that 
which grew up in a night can perish in a night. Worms to gnaw roots 
and people with axes who believe we merely cumber the ground are 
not lacking. 


N. Q. KiInc 











MEDITATION IN THE SERVICE OF 
THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


By Friso MELZER 


ESTERN man has made his contribution to the civilization of 

mankind through the fact that he has observed reality with his 
five senses, has explored it with tools that supplemented them and has 
arranged and ordered things with his mental powers of discernment. 
That has all been to the good and will remain so, as long as we are 
dealing with what can be seen and measured. But it is all wrong, and 
destroys life, if western man believes that in this way he can also 
scientifically grasp and control the world of personal-spiritual life. 
It is time to recognize this limitation of western intellectualism. It is 
most urgent of all where the western way of thinking, research and 
teaching comes into collision with the newly awakened spirituality 
of the principal religions of Asia. 

Two examples may serve to show what is involved: 

1. A European professor of evangelical theology, on his way home 
from a lecture tour in Japan, visited the countries of South Asia which 
have recently become independent and noticed an astonishing fact: 
wherever, in the Colonial era, a western government had established 
a university or a college, on western lines, the newly awakened 
Buddhism had set up a corresponding institute of learning, with its 
own Buddhist stamp, to which—and this is what is new and disturbing 
for us—meditation is obligatory; not academic discourse on this and 
that aspect of meditation, but the practice of meditation itself. 

2. When an Indian lecturer on evangelical theology asked in the 
course of his European study leave at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
where he could get more exact information about the possibility of 
evangelical meditation, a European professor referred him to the 
writer of this article. He was invited to visit him in Germany. When 
asked how he came to be in search of an evangelical form of meditation 
he replied: ‘Our western missionary theologians have brought us a 
process of study and teaching with which we are no longer making 
any headway. It is no longer enough to be able to pass on and teach 
what is*exact and true. It is much more a matter of also setting an 
essential stamp on our students; for we are encountering nowadays 
Hindus who are schooled in the practice of meditation and are, 
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through their meditation, fundamentally stamped in such a way that 
it not only expresses itself through what they say, but much mor, 
through the manner in which they say it.’ 

And that called to mind something a Hindu said when he was arguing 
with a western lecturer, and which the writer has never forgotten; 
“What you are shouts so loud that I can no longer hear what you say; 

So we are confronted with the task of meditation. 

We are not here investigating the—often forgotten or lost—practices 
of the Roman Catholic Orders, nor are we dwelling on the reports 
on the practices of Asian religions, although it has become the fashion 
among certain westerners who have lost their way to study them and 
to listen to those who interpret them. 

We set out to make our point of contact in what modern psycho 
therapy has discovered and to apply it finally to the theology of missions 
in the lands of the younger churches. 

The fundamental question runs as follows: How can I win a reality, 
which is in front of me, above me, all round me, so deeply for my 
own that it not only dwells with me as knowledge in my mind, in 
intellectual recollection, but that it penetrates to the very centre of 
my being, of my heart, seizes hold of me and stamps me with its 
character and becomes fundamentally my own? To put it in another 
way: how can I get into a condition of direct communication, free 
from intervening agencies, how can I achieve encounter, without 
critical or analytical thought or other disturbances from without or 
from within? 

There is consequently the question: how can I attain, methodically 
and intentionally, to what happens occasionally and unexpectedly, 
if I am in the realm of experience, if I am ‘all here’, ‘all eye, all ear’? 
For that does happen, it can be achieved. How is it possible? 

There are as many ways of meditation as there are principal religions 
(and in these, each sect, each Order, often follows its own peculiar 
way). But common to them all, in a formal respect, is this: they 
proceed from the basic conception that the mind, soul and body of 
man are so connected that the one can influence the other. Every way 
of meditation presupposes a definite bodily preparation. But for us 
Christians there is no question of our imitating the way of another 
religion. We strive, rather, to find our own way. In the following pages 
we describe what, for the writer, has stood the test in years of practice. 

There are, in the first place, two things to practise individually 
which then join forces with each other: breathing and relaxation. 


of bre: 
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1. The breathing which we are thinking of here has no other name, 
for it is the primary, healthy breathing as a whole. It takes place in 
three phases: breathing out—pause—breathing in. As regards the 
pause, it should be remarked that it lasts until ‘it’ breathes again. 
It is therefore not a matter of saying ‘I intend to breathe in because 
it is time to do so’, but rather, ‘I surrender myself to the movement 
of breathing—I maintain the pause until it breathes in again of its 
own accord.’ A beginner who wishes to observe time maintains the 
proportion 1:2:2 (expressed in seconds, roughly, 7:14:14). The be- 
ginner is likely still to breathe rather quickly, but later he will, perhaps, 
precisely on account of meditation, adjust himself to these practices, 
to this rhythm. Yet freedom prevails here and only the proportion is 
important: breathing in, that is to say, is completed more quickly 
than the other two phases. Breathing in through the nose, breathing 
out, at first audibly, because the breath escapes with audible fff sounds 
through the mouth, which must, however, be open only a little way, 
a mere chink. 

2. Relaxation (Entspannung). We put Entspannung in brackets 
because it is a negative word, and prefer the affirmative word Lésung, 
relaxation. This practice has already become widely known under 
the name of ‘Autogenes Training’. A person who wishes to get off to 
sleep easily lies on his back; for meditation, on the contrary, one sits 
at ease in an arm-chair (eastern man has worked out a ‘lotus seat’ for 
this purpose), as comfortably as is possible without lounging and, 
beginning from below, from the feet, goes through all the limbs up 
to the head, the chin and the neck. One penetrates deliberately every 
limb, feels its reality and lays each one aside, as though each one were 
to fall of its own accord. One feels how heavy each part of the body 
becomes, heavy and tired, as though it no longer belonged to one. 
This exercise is important above all as regards the chin, the neck and 
the tongue, especially for intellectual people, because here strong 
tensions are seated. After this relaxation, the lower jaw hangs down 
a little, and the mouth is opened still less (without one’s breathing 
through it). 

One must be careful that the muscles of the abdomen are also 
relaxed. Whether this has been achieved can be seen by observing 
whether, when breathing in, the diaphragm presses downwards and 
pushes the abdomen forward. Opera singers have to work in that 
way. Anyone who breathes like that, and always does so, not only 
takes in with every breath considerably more oxygen (he has the 
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“greater breath’) but his voice also acquires the ‘full tone’. If he wants 
to speak spiritually he must no longer use the flat, ‘tinny’ tones of the 
intellectual lecturer. If he uses the ‘full tone’ which rises from the very 
core of his being and therefore takes the hearers, too, to the heart of 
things (the hearers can really pay attention to a vocal tone of that 
kind), he can also speak gently in what we call a ‘low’ voice, and yet 
he speaks all the time as ‘himself’. So long as we are lecturing only 
on knowable, touchable, material matters, the flat, intellectual voice 
suffices; but as soon as we seek to speak about fundamentals, from 
the heart of our existence, we must use the full tone, or what is to be 
said does not penetrate the heart of the hearer. Preparation for medita- 
tion, therefore, has a significance for the voice as well. One can tell 
from the voice whether a person is living meditatively or not. 

When a person has fulfilled this double condition—combining 
breathing and relaxation—he proceeds to choose an object with which 
he wishes directly to communicate, which he wishes to enter into him. 
He limits himself, perhaps, at first to an object of nature, a tree, let 
us say, or a flower. How wonderful it was for a business man known 
to the writer, a hard-pressed city-dweller, when, for half an hour, 
forgetting time and space, he sat, for such an exercise, in front of @ 


tree, a birch-tree, and could then say, beaming with joy (and one 


could see how carried away he was): ‘I have perceived a tree, I have 
seen a tree grow—for the first time for twenty years I have looked at 
a tree at my leisure.’ Anyone who experiences something like that 
and goes further into the practice of it will one day also be able to 
pray again and to pray from the depth of his heart. In this attitude a 
person who is otherwise merely active, and thinking tensely and critic 
ally, becomes once more ready to receive—becomes receptive. 

After objects of nature the meditator chooses a sacred picture 
which has been painted in the past out of an inward perception, such 
as Diirer’s ‘Praying Hands’, Griinewald’s picture of the crucified 
Lord on the Isenheimer altar, or any old master which portrays ‘Christ 
with the celestial globe in His hand’. The meditator will discover that 
the picture opens itself and takes the person who gazes at it into 
itself—the picture goes into him and stamps itself upon him. It becomes 
to him an ‘image within’ (Inbild). After that, he chooses Christian 
symbols, like the Cross. 

The purpose, nevertheless, is meditation on the words of the Bible. 
But one must have patience; it is not advisable to begin right away 
with that, because, as theological thinkers, we are far too easily satisfied 
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with offering only intellectual terminology. But here a way opens on 
which we experience primary words like meekness, grace, love, not as 
concepts but as signposts and means of interpretation, and which say 
to us: ‘If you want to realize what I mean, what I am hinting at, you 
must go along this way’, and at once each of these words shows the 
way into a certain Biblical narrative: meekness directs us to the feet- 
washing on Maundy Thursday, mercy to the parable of the good 
Samaritan. We close our eyes and enter into the narrative and have 
an experience which is always exactly the experience which does us 
good. No one knows in advance what will happen to him. It can be 
the experience of a pastor that the feet-washing brings him to see 
that he is still not a man of humility. He comes to himself out of this 
experience and resolves to ask for true humility. Such practices thus 
also help to increase self-knowledge and impel us to penitence and 
confession. 

In the course of these practices the following stages have emerged 
and have often overlapped : 

1, The stage of direct communication (Unmittelbarkeit), at which 
the person engaged in the exercise encounters the object and is there- 
fore present for it, where nothing disturbs, either from without or 
‘from within. 2. The stage of the ‘image within’ (Inbild), at which the 
meditator receives the reality of the object so profoundly into himself 
that it dwells in him like an image and can, where he closes his eyes, 
become inwardly visible at any time when he calls it by name. 3. The 
stage of the open door of the soul, when the person experiences how the 
object, perceived either from without with open eyes or from within 
with closed eyes, becomes of significance to him in his own nature. 
4, The stage of self-encounter, at which the person perceives his own 
self—usually a terrible perception, but one which drives him to a deeper 
acknowledgment of his sins and to a renewed grasp of God’s mercy. 

Included in these first four stages of meditation are further possi- 
bilities which lead to prayer, to that prayer which, so to speak, prays 
of itself (my self prays in me)—and then to the silent waiting upon 
God which we also call contemplation. That, however, we are not 
discussing here. Before every practice of meditation the meditating 
Christian will prepare himself, consciously, in prayer, and will ask 
that the Lord will lead him on the way of this exercise, will protect 
and preserve him, so that he may experience only what is wholesome 
for him. For sick people (nerve, heart and mental cases, and psycho- 
pathics) these practices are forbidden, for they contain the danger 
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that, out of the Unconscious, irruptions may take place which sub 
merge the Conscious and cannot be dispelled. But anyone in goof 
bodily health who attempts only the first two stages has nothing w 
fear! Anyone who says nothing about the dangers is not writing ¢ 
meditation out of experience, and is leading his readers or studer 
astray. But possible dangers must not intimidate us, for the whole ¢ 
life is encompassed with dangers. 

We come now finally to the purpose of this exposition: What 
significance can meditation have in the service of theological research 
and teaching? The answer is to be found in the first place at the point 
at which the theological teacher himself, as a private individual, 
practises meditation for himself. For—meditation takes place in a realm 
of the soul that is free from preconceived intention. Its fruits cannot b 
pursued or aimed at. They come, or they do not come. In meditation, 


the meditator makes contact with what faces him, he has experiences | i 


For the theological teacher a way opens here by following which he 
speaks not only out of knowledge, as a thinker, but rather as one who 
has experienced reality. In the field of research this can be illustrated 
by two examples: 

1. So long as a person only thinks, and remains in the realm of the 
intellect, the fundamental words of the New Testament, which for the 
writer are the vital, central words of our whole discussion, are for him 
still only a concept. One can dispose of concepts intellectually. But in 
meditation, the fundamental words prove to be names, interpreters, 
signposts. We hear the central word, mercy, ‘speak’: ‘If you want to 
realize what I mean, what I am hinting at, go along this way... 
And at once is revealed unmistakably a certain event in the Gospel, 
Mercy indicates the parable of the good Samaritan. We go into the 
parable with closed eyes, preferably still in a darkened room, and 
ourselves experience the parable and take part in the event. Each one 
experiences what is good for him. And anyone who out of such an 
experience of the Holy Spirit interprets the parable and expounds its 
message, speaks from a quite different position, in a different manner, 
and with a quite different quality, from anyone who communicates 
only knowledge and thought. 

2. In this way it becomes apparent that there is an essential differ 
ence between parable and illustration. The parable, the genuine, true 
parable, is conceived, is inwardly experienced. It must be spoken of 


1 For detailed discussion of possible dangers and how to avoid them, see the writer's 
book Anleitung zur Meditation (Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart). 
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and recounted meditatively, out of such experience and from the very 


ois heart of one’s own being. Illustration, on the other hand, belongs to 


the process of intellectual thought. The thought, the thesis, is the first 
stage, for which some kind of demonstration is sought, in fact an 
illustration. The illustration is controlled by, and at the disposal of, 
the intellect. It certainly makes a thought clear, but it does not touch a 
person in the core of his being; it does not speak to the heart and the 
conscience. An illustration never becomes a parable, but a parable 
can become reduced to an illustration. Anyone who has indeed con- 
ceived of a parable but then recounts it in purely matter-of-fact terms, 
transforms it into an illustration. Here we should have to verify which 
texts in the Bible are real parables and which are merely illustrations. 

In addition to perceptions of that kind in theological research, 
questions of teaching also come in: how the meditative teacher, for 
instance, must do his teaching work so that his students not only hear 
and learn what is to be known, but have the character of what they 
learn fundamentally impressed upon them. Many things contribute 
to achieving this result, but above all the common life together, both 
secular and religious. India ought one day to risk the experiment of 
conducting theological teaching in the style of the ashram. The result 
would be, as the writer once risked finding out (feeling that he had to), 
that theological teaching becomes, at its highest, a discourse between 
the teacher and his Lord in which the listening students take part; it 
becomes, that is to say, prayer. That fact, moreover, must constantly 
find verbal expression. It will also express itself in the bearing of the 
teacher: he will speak humbly—but always as himself—of essential 
matters, and he will speak out of what he himself has gone through, 
assimilated and experienced. Other aspects of the subject, in the realm 
of historical fact and of exegesis, will of course be presented as well, 
but in such a way as to recognize that they represent only one part of 
the whole approach. 

At this point we should think of the figure of the Hindu guru. Not 
that we should imitate him. Our guru is Christ, the guru above all 
gurus. But should not the Christian teacher, too, express in every 
aspect of his life what he teaches? Should he not be of such a quality 
that his hearer listens to him willingly, because he perceives that the 
teacher is, or is striving to be and to carry out in his life, what he 
teaches?- 

Here we have available, as has already been said, the ashram way 
of life. Hitherto Christianity in India, including the men in the ashrams, 
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has not ventured on any deliberate meditation, as the one book on 
ashrams to come from an Indian pen testifies: ‘In the Indian Church 
prayer is known . . . but there is no meditation at all.’? The way in 
which meditation is practised is rightly described : 

In meditation as understood in India, the mind does two things in relation to the 

spiritual world. It moves round its object to understand its inner being and by 
steady contemplation the object descends into the sub-conscious region. When it 
does so, it becomes part and parcel of the personality and some kind of identification 
takes place. 
Here, as in other respects, we observe an inaccurate use of language. 
We should not use the word contemplation. Concentration and medita- 
tion are not to be distinguished from each other only by the fact that 
meditation is related to spiritual, religious objects. Concentration is 
much more an act of the conscious will, actively accomplished in 
thought consciousness; meditation, on the other hand, takes place in 
the realm of the consciousness of experience, for the meditator is only 
more receptive. Contemplation follows upon meditation as something 
at a higher stage. In addition to a criticism of the use of words, there 
is still this to be affirmed: Identification—even partial—does not, 
and should not, take place at all in the Christian. It contradicts the 
divine Order, for the whole creation is built up on diversity and in- 
dividuality. Identification is Hindu-Buddhist. We, on the other hand, 
desire direct communication, encounter, community. The object 
enters into my soul and stamps itself upon me. And the theological 
teacher who is thus stamped helps it further, from his side, to stamp 
his students, not as a master and lord giving his orders, but rather as a 
servant who is his Lord’s helper. 

Thus the Christian way, or at any rate the possibility of it, as we 
have described it, will be distinguished from the Hindu and Buddhist 
ways. All these latter ways we call submersion (the meditator sinking 
down in order to become submerged and never to emerge again as 
himself), whereas to our way we give the formal name Incorporation 
(Innerung), (a way forward from the outer world into the inner world 
of the soul, of the spirit, of what may not be withstood). 

FRIsoO MELZER 


1 Ashrams Past and Present, by P. Chenchiah, V. Chakkarai, A. N. Sudarisanam, 
(Indian Christian Book Club, Kilpauki, Madras, 12. 1941, p. 263. (Out of print.) 
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MISSIONARY TRAINING: 
THE COMMUNAL NON-ACADEMIC ORIENTATION 
By LEONARD T. WOLCOTT 


HERE has been a growing interest in missionary training pro- 

grammes that are not bound by the requirements of academic 
life and that are conducted in connexion with an experience in group 
living. This group living, usually implying living together in one build- 
ing, sharing common meals and common tasks, shall, in this article, 
hereafter be referred to as ‘communal’ living. 

The idea is not new. Its roots go back to the Pietist communities of 
the European continent from which the Protestant missionary move- 
ment sprang. It is a pattern which—with variations—has long been 
followed in Europe and practised for several generations in America 
at interdenominational ‘institutes’ and by independent mission societies. 

It is only in comparatively recent years, however, that large American 
‘mission boards’ have been seriously considering planning or under- 
taking total communal training programmes for the majority of their 
missionary candidates. 

The communal non-academic orientation programme has certain 
marked advantages. It allows for intense training uninterrupted by 
the requirements of degree programmes and the waste inherent in the 
class-scheduling and other campus activities. It builds a strong esprit 
de corps in the missionary group. It affords opportunity for close 
observation, counselling and spiritual discipline. It provides a laboratory 
for group living where those whose personalities have not matured 
sufficiently to adjust to others in the group can be discovered before 
they have to face the pressures of service and relationships abroad. 

The essence of Christian Mission is the extension of Christ’s fellow- 
ship and the contagion of the Holy Spirit which, as at Pentecost, is a 
gift to the individual consecrated in the group unity of prayer and 
faith. The communal orientation programme could, in its very being, 
serve as a living laboratory for this basic function of mission in the 
world as the body of Christ. 

Nevertheless, such a programme needs to guard against the tendency 
of develéping a uniform type of missionary. Is it ever possible to 
construct a completely harmonious Koinonia? Is it not true that domin- 
ant personalities or unusual individuals may create tensions in a 
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small group and yet have a contribution to make to the total Christian 
mission? Would the Wesleys, Careys and Marshmans be weeded out 
of missionary service? Or is it not possible that Koinonia is never without 
tensions? A dissonant chord may contribute to the harmony of a 
whole composition. 

The communal orientation programme needs to be reviewed with 
realism. Is it actually a training ground for Koinonia in the total mission 
of the Church or is its exclusive groupness that which corrodes the 
idea of mission as service with the Master in the market place? 

There are certain disadvantages which could disqualify the com- 
munal training programme from serious consideration as a Protestant 
preparation for mission : 

1. Denominational groupings tend, inevitably, to build up denomina- 
tional loyalties to the detriment of the oecumenical spirit. 

2. ‘The fellowship of kindred hearts’ in Christ can be maintained 
only in vital daily contact with the neighbourhood that is outside the 
fellowship. 

3. A barrier is fixed between the dedicated and the non-dedicated 
outside the communal set-up. Compound Christianity has many joys 
and yet has been a deadening hand in Christian Mission. Christian 
fellowship needs, while held together in ‘the bond of perfect harmony’, 
to be at the same time always dispersed as ‘the soul that holds the 
world together’. 

4. One of the greatest experiences of the post-war world has been 
the intermingling in most great study centres and also in small colleges 
of students from various parts of the world—frequently non-Christian. 
Their presence (living and studying among them, conversing with 
them) provides for the missionary trainee a species of preparation 
that no book or lecture can give. Out of such contacts, questions, 
attitudes, problems rise vividly before his mind for which he does not 
simply seek overt answers, but because of which he searches his own 
mind and heart to test profoundly the nature of his calling. He then 
goes abroad from his home setting more sensible to the personal test 
he faces—more realistically, less romantically—and so he is less likely 
later to join the retreat of the disillusioned missionaries. 

5. A division is made between Christian workers going abroad and 
those staying to work at home. Such segregation of ‘foreign mission- 
aries’ is psychologically antagonistic to our understanding of one 
Church around the world with one task. Whereas service in a foreign 
country, because of language and cultural differences, is distinguished 
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from work at home, yet the varieties of conditions abroad make for 
even wider distinctions in approaches to be made between one area of 
foreign service and another than between some ‘foreign’ areas and the 
‘home’ field. If this is true, it would be as sensible to divide those going 
to Africa, south of the Sahara, from those, say, going to Japan—and 
those going to a somewhat primitive, rural situation from those going 
to a highly industrialized, technologically westernized environment. 
To be completely separated in training from those going into Christian 
service in the Church of the homeland is a loss to all. A large number 
of professional people will never have had any study programme with 
full-time church workers at home. There will be no sharing of ideas 
by those who will work at home and those who will work abroad. 

6. Association with older missionaries after arrival in the field of 
service does not compensate for the loss of association with older 
missionaries on furlough by those who are trained as appointees 
alone. Lectures, reading and letters from older missionaries do not 
make up for the lack of both informal association and community 
experience with a considerable number of those who have already 
been in service away from home. 

7. It is precisely when concentrating on missionary studies that 
students need the catalysis that comes from association with non- 
Christian and non-committed Christian students. Of this they may be 
deprived in a separate, communal set-up. 

Nevertheless, these disadvantages may be dissipated and the 
advantages of the communal programme preserved to a large extent: 

1. The training programme should be oecumenical—shared by 
more than one denomination—preferably by so many that more than 
one interdenominational training programme for missionaries may be 
conducted at the same time in different places. 

2. Laboratory experiences and contacts in the community should 
be a regular, continuing part of the training programme. 

3. The training programme should be conducted on or near a college 
or university campus. Whereas the programme would revolve around 
a training centre, students should live, at least a portion of the time, in 
campus dormitories or student apartments among non-missionary- 
trainee students, while coming together to the distinct training centre 
for orientation, spiritual discipline, group Bible study and for one 
communal meal a day, and for daily scheduled communal tasks. 

4. The above-mentioned arrangement would afford natural oppor- 
tunities for contacts with students from abroad. Nevertheless, students 
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from abroad who are preparing for Christian service in their homeland; 
or in some country other than their own should have some part in the 
communal training programme. As more and more the missionary 
pattern becomes one of Christians from many lands serving together, 





so the training programme should seek to include (not simply as 
visiting resource workers, but as fellow-students) students from abroad, 
Here they may frankly face together the questions and problems that 
arise among fellow-workers and missionaries from different lands. 

5. Some discussions and community experiences as well as ‘fun’ 
periods should be held together with students in preparation for service 
in churches and church institutions at home. (This will be possible 
when the non-academic missionary training programme is held on or 
near the campus where ministers and other Christian workers ar 
prepared.) 

6. It would be well to have a considerable number of missionaries 
on furlough to participate as students along with the missionary 
candidates in the missionary orientation programme. If the only 
missionaries on furlough at the orientation programme were there as 
resource persons it would create an undesirable, distinct self-conscious- 
ness among the candidates. Missionaries on furlough often benefit 
from orientation programmes even more than do those who have not 


served abroad, and their experiences, entered into the discussion andj ; 


study, give greater value to the entire course. 
LEONARD T. WOLCOTT 
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THE TRAINING OF A MISSIONARY 
By H. A. WITTENBACH 


[IN view of the increasing insistence by leaders in the churches over- 
seas that missionary recruits should receive training in the new 
country to which they have been called, and by the Church with which 
they will be serving, it is important to look closely at the whole question 
of missionary training. 

Among the findings and recommendations of the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council held at Tambaram in December 
1938 we read: “That the national and regional Christian Councils of 
the receiving countries explore ways of providing supplementary 
missionary training on the field.’ 

The word to underline here is ‘supplementary’. It would remove 
misunderstanding if it were accepted that the pre-sailing training of a 
missionary candidate is a period of testing and probation, and that 
his acceptance for service overseas is dependent upon the opinions 
formed of his character and aptitude during training. Only then will 
it be realized that training on the field is an invaluable supplement to, 
but is no substitute for, pre-sailing training. There has been no change 
in the world situation to cause us to depart from the insistence of the 
Willingen meeting of the IMC that missionary training must include 
preliminary training before sailing, training on the field during the 
first tour of service and training during first furlough. The purpose of 
this short essay is to indicate the nature and content of these three 
stages of training. 


1. PRE-SAILING TRAINING 


I would stress its probationary nature. Because of this it cannot be 
hurried. And for the same reason it must be of a radically different 
nature from the professional training which the candidate will have 
completed before his offer of service can be considered by the missionary 
society or committee. Missionary training is not a supplementary 
instructien in Biblical knowledge, Christian theology and doctrine 
for the lay man or woman whose training has been in other disciplines. 
Missionary training is as essential for the clergyman or the theologian 
as it is for the doctor or nurse or teacher or accountant. This does not 
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mean that there will not be Bible study and theological lectures and 
corporate worship. These all have their place, and an important place, 
in the life of a training college. Nor is missionary training the provision 
of opportunity to acquire some proficiency in practical skills, whether 
it be new methods of approach to the learning of a foreign language, 
or the art of teaching or the maintenance of health in the Tropics, 
or such mundane things as the keeping of accounts, or the elements of 
building or gardening. These again have their undoubted value. 


Pre-sailing training has three main aims. First and foremost is the} i 


testing of character through life in community. It may be argued that 
many of the candidates will already have lived as members of a com- 
munity during their professional training. Such community life, 
however, was of a different quality. The association was mainly with 
people of similar background and academic attainments, and was 
incidental to the main end of obtaining the essential academic or 
practical qualifications by which success was measured. In the mission- 
ary training college there will be a mixture of people from a variety 
of backgrounds and with a great diversity of skills. Ideally there should 
be some measure of joint training of single men, single women and 
married couples, so that the training college will be a community in 
miniature. In this way it will be possible to judge the ability of the 
candidate to get on with people and to cope with unaccustomed situa- 
tions. Thoughtfulness and consideration for others are essential 
qualities in a missionary. Does the trained theologian force his expert 
views on a group discussion or is he prepared to listen to the badly 
expressed ideas of those who lack his specialized training? Can the 
candidate get his ideas across to others? Does he command the respect 
of his colleagues? Is he receptive to new ideas or is he rigidly set in his 
own ways? The Gospel is commended by the person and not merely 
by the orthodoxy of his views, the fluency of his speech or the skill of 
his hands. The first aim of this training, then, is to determine whether 
the candidate is the kind of person who will be acceptable to the 
Church overseas. 

The other aims of the training are secondary to this main purpose. 
The second will be to try to help the candidates to understand some- 
thing of the strains and tensions to which they will be exposed in a 
new country. The majority of people still have a conception of mission- 
ary work based upon their reading of the biographies of such pioneers 
as William Carey or David Livingstone, or from seeing such films as 
‘The Inn of the Seventh Happiness’. The missionary recruit must be 
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alerted to the new world into which he will be going and must recognize 
that, as a general rule, while missionaries are needed overseas, and are 
invited by the Church overseas, they are not wanted. That is para- 
doxical yet true. The new missionary has to prove himself before he is 
welcome. Pre-sailing training is an endeavour to prevent him starting 
off on the wrong foot. And the third aim is to strengthen in the candi- 
date his sense of vocation. Inevitably he will reach the stage at which, 
unless he is absolutely convinced that he is in the place of God’s choos- 
ing, he will throw in his hand. The term ‘fraternal worker’ which 
some to-day advocate is dangerous. The missionary will indeed be a 
fraternal worker, invited by the local church, and working alongside 
the members of that church and under its direction. But he is primarily 
a ‘missionary’, one who is sent. And he must know in his inmost soul 
that he has been sent, not just by the home church or by a missionary 
society, but by God. That and that only will be his root anchor. That 
alone can support him in all dangers and carry him through all 
temptations. 


2. TRAINING ON THE FIELD 


The candidate has satisfactorily completed his preliminary training, 
has been accepted for service overseas; farewells have been said, and 
he has sailed forth on the great adventure. At last he has arrived in 
the land in which he is to serve. For the vast majority of recruits the 
next two years will be determinative of the effectiveness of that service. 
I know of no missionary society that is not perturbed at the high 
casualty rate of first-tour missionaries. I refer not to breakdown in 
health, though this is far higher than should theoretically be the case 
in view of the advances in medical knowledge. We are not likely to 
see a recurrence of those tragically heroic pioneering days in West 
Africa when, for example, of twelve recruits sent to Sierra Leone by 
the CMS in 1823, six were dead within the year and four more within 
the next six months. But there are still other forms of breakdown, 
psychological and mental, and a disturbing incidence of loss of voca- 
tion. Careful preparation of the candidate before sailing is a proved 
prophylactic, though by no means infallible. 

How, then, is the recruit to be helped over these critical years of his 
missionary service? 

In those areas where a language-school exists recruits have a great 
advantage. There are few places where a sound knowledge of the local 
language is not essential, and where this can be studied under the 
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guidance of experienced teachers using modern methods the likelihood 
of success is greatly increased. And in such schools invaluable instruc. 
tion is given in the culture, religions and customs of the country, 
Moreover, there is a continuation of the fellowship of the missionary 
training college and of the devotional life, enriched by a wider range of 
nationalities and of Christian confessions. Nonetheless I have heard 
much criticism of such language schools, and these cannot be ignored, 

The most drastic criticism was the description by an Indian bishop 
of language schools as ‘centres of infection and disaffection’. It is 
true that in some schools there has been an unduly high incidence of 
dysentery and other ailments; but this can be remedied. There have 
also been matrimonial engagements, embarrassing where they cut 
across denominational barriers, and also embarrassing when it means 
the loss of the nurse or woman doctor or graduate teacher who has 
been recruited to fill an urgent vacancy ; or of the man who had started 
off with an undertaking to give some years of unmarried service. But 
more serious is the unsettlement and growth of discontent through 
association with missionaries on a higher scale of allowances who 
regard as normal a higher standard of living. And another criticism is 
that recruits in this formative period live in a predominantly European 


community and not among the people with whom their service is to} i 


be given. 

There are several suggestions that can meet some of these objections, 
The first is that the recruit, immediately on arrival, should go direct 
to the place where he is to work and meet his future colleagues and 
get the ‘feel’ of the place. This then will be ‘home’, from which he goes 
to school and to which his studies will be related, and to which he will 
return naturally at the end of the course. Where the recruit is away 
at language school for only part of the year, spending the rest of his 
time at his ‘station’, this is better still. The pastoral care of the recruit 
in the language-school by a senior member of his own denomination, 
and preferably by a national of the country, where this is possible, 
can also be of incalculable value. 

Where there is no organized language-school there are problems of a 
different nature. The greatest danger is that, because of shortage of 
staffing, the recruit will be called upon to undertake duties and responsi- 
bilities which hinder his study of the language. This is particularly 
common with medical recruits, since they can make use of their pro- 
fessional skills with a minimum of language or with the help of inter- 
preters. Against this must be set the emotional satisfaction of sharing 
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the work, instead of adding still further to the period of preparation. 
Perhaps I should confess that I did not myself attend a language- 
school. Two days after arriving in Canton I was already teaching 
English. Teaching in the mornings and studying a by no means easy 
language in the afternoons with a teacher of indifferent quality was 
far from ideal. But I had the advantage of being the only European 
on the staff, and most of my fellow-teachers were young Chinese who 
made me immediately feel at home: and the mission secretary took 
language seriously: while the Chinese pastor, who subsequently 
became my bishop, took great care of me—and one day saved my life, 
but that is another story. Anyone of average intelligence can learn a 
new language if he really wants to. But there is much more to a fruitful 
missionary career than learning the language. And here is where the 
pastoral care of the new missionary by the church is crucial. 

But too often this suffers from lack of imagination. Few nationals 
understand the frustration that attacks the recruit once the newness of 
life in a foreign land wears off. The local church leaders learnt their 
English as children in school and do not know the frustration of the 
adult with a message to communicate and no means of communication. 
Some years ago—and I know he will not mind my using him as an 
illustration—a Chinese was sent to work among the Chinese seamen 
in the Port of London, being attached to the Missions to Seamen. 
He spoke seven Chinese dialects but had only a sketchy knowledge of 
English. Scarcely a week passed without Peter ringing me up or coming 
to see me. Everything was wrong. He could not digest English food 
and was losing weight. He was unable to sleep because he was hungry. 
He could not understand what was printed in the newspapers or spoken 
over the radio. It was a long struggle helping Peter over these hurdles: 
but just because he has been through it himself I would trust Peter to 
care for any new recruit. There are very few Peters. 

Some leaders of the churches overseas object to the mission repre- 
sentative having responsibility for new recruits, saying that this should 
be entrusted to the church. Recently I saw a letter from a mission 
representative to a recruit who was in the throes of depression and 
talking of resigning. He wrote, ‘I know exactly how you feel. I felt 
exactly the same myself twenty years ago. Hang on, and God may allow 
you to use this experience to help another recruit in twenty years’ time.’ 

Only the local church can make the recruit feel at home, know that 
he belongs, find a worthwhile job to do. But if the local church is to do 
this, there must be understanding, imagination, infinite patience and 
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Christian love. From the beginning I served under Chinese, a Chines 
headmaster, a Chinese vicar and a Chinese bishop. As I look back | 
realize how much they had to put up with in my ministry. And whatever 
there may have been of value in my missionary service was the fruit 
of their unfailing courtesy and infinitely patient pastoral care. I would 
question the wisdom of ever allowing a young recruit to undertake 
pioneer work among a backward people unless he worked alongside 
of, and under the direction of, a senior national of the country. 


3. First FURLOUGH TRAINING 


The major concern on first furlough must be to provide an oppor. 
tunity for the missionary to sit back and examine the experiences of 
his time abroad. A term back in his training college among the gauch- 
eries and enthusiasms of another group of candidates will remind him 
of the place from which he started, and against that he will see where 
he has arrived. Time to think, time to be quiet before God, these are 
the first essentials. To let him loose on admiring audiences telling of 
his adventures and achievements before he has had this period of self- 
assessment can be harmful. Afterwards, however, provided restraint 
and selection are exercised in planning his programme, his talks can 
be very challenging to his hearers, particularly to youthful audiences 
which are more likely to respond to the challenge of youth. 

First furlough also provides the opportunity to acquire additional 
knowledge and skills of which he has recognized the need. And then 
he is ready to return to his work overseas. And if his three consecutive 
periods of training have been of the right kind and quality, he will 
return to his work in the Church overseas to continue to learn and to 
grow, and the church will have a missionary that it can use. 


H. A. WITTENBACH 
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PROBING MISSIONARY INADEQUACIES 
AT THE POPULAR LEVEL 


By A. R. TIPPETT 


ba story of the Castle of Chillon, with those engaged in wedding 
festivities above quite oblivious to the presence of the miserable 
republican imprisoned in the dark dungeon beneath, may serve to 
illustrate the dichotomy of the great religions, with their academic 
superstructures so remotely removed from the animism and shamanism 
of the common people in the dungeon below. 

The recent steady flow of stimulating writing on the great religions 
has been a kind of spiritual ‘stock-taking’ for a new age. We are told 
the wind now ‘blows from East to West’, that Karma and Maya do 
not mean exactly what we have always taken them to mean, that 
Muhammad impressed some of his own brilliance on the Qur’an after 
all, that democratic notions may be expressed through Jjima and 
Ijtihad, and so on. Christian scholars are busy evaluating these shifts 
for the Church. It is all so important, so relevant, especially for the 
missionary. The superstructures of the great religions have been 
cleaned out and re-orientated for the new age. 

And what of the common people in the dungeons? In what follows 
the writer tries to continue where others have left off and probe the 
state of affairs at the lower level. 


THE POPULAR OR ANIMISTIC LEVEL 


Few of the brilliant writers at the academic or metaphysical level 
of the great religions have sufficiently emphasized the fact that their 
studies refer to a small minority, and that hundreds of millions have 
not the mental capacity to comprehend the academic concepts of their 
more educated co-religionists. If numbers have any significance at all 
for missionary strategy, surely we should be asking more questions 
about those hundreds of millions at the lower level. If we eliminate 
fields where Christianity has gone to outcaste groups (where circum- 
stances favour evangelism), and the work done at the academic levels, 
the conquests of evangelism are seen to be less than is often imagined 


at the level of the common people. True, there have been limited areas 
rhe 
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and periods of Christian advance and mass-movement ; but frequently 
a closer examination of converts reveals that animism and ancestor 
worship have been far from effectively dealt with. As Professor Ante 
Hiyane wrote of Japan in 1956:! ‘The primitive faith of shamanism 
is still the basic one in the hearts of the common people, though they 
call themselves Buddhists. . . .’ 

Allowing for differences in missionaries and missionary training, 
there should be some value in a general probe of our inadequacies at 
the popular level. 


INADEQUACIES IN TRAINING AND TRAINING AIDS 


1. The value of academic training lies not in mental exercise or in 


mere interest, but in its ultimate validity and applicability in a mission- 


ary ministry. Because missionaries do meet scholars at an intellectual 
level their training must be adequate for this form of contact, but far 
more frequently their confrontations will be at the popular level. 
Therefore they must be educated on how to descend and be relevant 
at a lower level than their normal life. Christ Himself did this to win 
mankind (Phil. 2:5ff) and the ‘mind that was in Christ Jesus’ should 
be in the missionary. 

A personal narrative may help here. ‘Comparative Religion’ was 
an elective in my student days. I took the subject because I was in- 
tending to become a missionary. I could have become a missionary 
without doing it, and without Anthropology or the Technique of 
Missions. The situation has been slightly corrected since. I made a 
study of Hinduism, a religion I had not met with personally up to that 
time. It was an intellectual exercise to me; but some years later it 
suddenly became a very different thing when I found myself assigned 
to teach it to a class of Fijian theological students. The young church 
felt that the Fijian should be made aware of the evangelistic responsi- 
bility that was his because of the increase of Indian population. I 
refreshed myself on the old course and read as widely as I could from 
available material by missionaries and Hindu writers. The course was 
a dismal failure, although the class itself was not backward. I accounted 
for it at the time by the fact that their background was animistic and 
not metaphysical. This was true but not the whole story. I chatted 
about it to an Indian friend whose comment was that it would also 
have been meaningless to most of the Hindus in Fiji. He comforted 

1 Religion in Life (New York), vol. xxv; no. 3. 
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me with assurance that it would be useful when I met educated Hindus, 
and this has been so; but my immediate reaction was one of disgust: 
my own training, my reading of the best text-books—was it all so 
irrelevant? I had procured a generator of 240 voltage, although my 
functioning apparatus was only 110; and it was impossible to tap the 
power of the former and to achieve the functioning of the latter. A 
missionary geared to a metaphysical level of evangelism in his generator 
cannot drive a motor of shamanistic voltage. It is a tragic experience 
to find oneself with the right kind of power but of the wrong voltage. 

There may be theological or missionary training institutions which 
provide for this but they are few and far between. Missionary trainees 
must be provided with some type of anthropological transformer. 
To leave it for the missionary to discover for himself by trial and error 
is not good enough. 

2. Weaknesses in curricula are often reflections of weaknesses in 
basic texts for study. When one considers the wealth of material at the 
metaphysical level (all very much needed), one is appalled at the dearth 
of it at the popular level; yet its problems are just as great and just as 
urgent. There are two obvious shortcomings—it is very much in short 
supply, and what is available is of an inferior standard, shall we say, 
‘somewhat dated!’ 

There may be good texts, but I do not know of them. Those 
that have purported to deal with ‘primitive’ religion as part of the 
Comparative Study of Religion, or History of Religion, that have 
come my way have all been somewhat unrelated to the findings of 
modern anthropology. Some are diffusionist; some work from the 
assumption that the modern ‘primitive’ may best be studied after 
the pattern of child psychology (a faulty assumption because we are 
dealing with adults within an environment with which the western 
child has never been confronted); others influenced by animal 
psychology may be accused of ‘cultural reductionism’, and still others 
operate from the position that modern ‘primitives’ are survivals of an 
early stage through which our own ancestors passed millennia ago, 
There is still a good deal too much speculation where factual data are 
really available. Time after time, when reading these works, I have 
felt them mere library productions without any background of field 
experience, and I find myself saying, “This man writes about mana 
in an academic fashion, but he has never met it face to face. He has 
never had to put up the mana of his own Christ-possession against the 
mana of a sorcerer. He has never come to grips with spirit forces at 
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the popular level.” How can we train young missionaries to achiey} mission 
this if the text-books do not really appreciate the real problem? test. 

If no brave soul comes forward with the text required, this in} This | 
adequacy might be corrected by some interdisciplinary conferences in} strated i 
co-operation with the anthropologists. New techniques have to bf Saviour 
worked out here. Much dead wood has to be cut away. I frankly him hor 
confess that for reading assignments I send my students to the anthrog had bee: 
pologists at this point. ary may 

3, Weaknesses in curricula and in basic texts for study are reflected} must wi 
in the manner in which new missionaries set about their task whe The 1 
they arrive on the field. Very few realize that their first few years then§ mind ar 
are still part of their training period, and the most difficult part at that{ to the n 
These are years of adjustment, of learning to find a place in a cultun§ commut 
pattern other than one’s own, of coming to understand a language} because 
that may involve one in new thought-forms and ways of reasoning, off repressic 
observing and adapting. So, as time goes on, a new missionary somj Exam 
day discovers that he can really draw near to God in worship pattern for instz 
foreign to the West. When he learns to experience religious satisfaction§ Christia: 
himself in such worship he is becoming a missionary, because he isg genuine 
learning to achieve his own kenosis, and the mind ‘that was in Chrisif totemisr 
Jesus’ is also in him. Without identification one cannot be a realj with the 
missionary. to be st 

Far too many missionaries by name never achieve their missionary thousan 
identity because, though sent to a foreign land, they have never learnedg develop 
to leave the West behind them. They speak of ideals, of progress, off greatest 
ethics—all culturally conditioned elements in the final analysis, andjsome tl 
they impose themselves on the young church instead of emptying§ sought | 
themselves and being found in their form and fashion. Now, the faci victories 
that so many new missionaries start trying to blaze a trail of ‘progres#§ Some t 
before even bothering to learn the language reflects the inadequacy off mighty 
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genuinely converted only when he has faced up to his animism offlabour | 
ancestor-worship at his own level and overcome it there. If he new tyy 
overcome it only at a foreign level or with the aid of missionary props whose r 
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mission station, the chances are that he will not stand in the severe 
test. 
this inf This is a thoroughly sound argument and Jesus Himself demon- 
nces inf strated it. The man rid of demons wanted to cling to his new-found 
; to bef Saviour and go with him, but Jesus would have none of it. He sent 
franklyp him home to his friends to witness there and stand the test where he 
anthrog had been known before (Mark 5: 18-20). In the same way the mission- 
ary may lead a convert to decision, but it is the convert himself who 
flected} must win the victory, and win it at his own level. 
k wheng. The missionary, as communicator, must get his Gospel into the 
's then§ mind and heart of the receiver. The would-be convert cannot reach 
at thatf to the missionary’s experience, at least not at this stage; it is for the 
cultur§ communicator to come to the receiver’s level. This is fundamental 
nguagey because an attempt to win converts at the communicator’s level leads to 
ing, olf repression, not conversion. 
y som Examples are not hard to find. Take the case of the Fijian people, 
at for instance. Within fifty years the Fijian race had become nominally 
factionj Christian—a most remarkable story. The earliest converts were 
> he if genuine in every sense of the word. They took their stand against 
hrisif totemism and ancestor-worship and overcame them at their own level 
a realj with the aid of missionaries who pointed the way. But their faith had 
to be strong enough to face the club and the cannibal oven. Literally 
sionarys thousands of them died for their faith. They faced death daily and 
earnedy developed a strong heaven eschatology. Some twenty years later the 
ress, Off greatest chief in the group was converted, and as a matter of policy 
is, andjsome thousands followed him into the Church. His enemies now 
iptyingy sought to bring about his downfall, and in one of the most decisive 
he facif victories of Fijian history the Christian chief maintained his authority. 
ogressf Some thousands more became ‘Christian’, considering Jehovah a 
acy df mighty God of Battles. However, genuine evangelism continued, 
evangelism of a strongly Pentecostal type common in the rise of 
Wesleyan Methodism. Thus, after fifty years the Church was passing 
from the phase of evangelism into consolidation. The new generation 
of Christians were born Christians, not won from cannibalism; nor 
were they faced with death for their Faith. Commercialism made 
e inroads and white settlement and plantations brought liquor and 
ism omlabour problems. The young church was faced with moral issues of a 
he new type; and she was being directed by a new type of missionary, 
props whose religion was thoroughly western and unlike that of the culturally 
adapted pioneers. This brought to Fiji an age of rigid and negative 
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legalism, accompanied by violent revivalism—it was revivalism, not 
evangelism. Many conversions were registered and pressed into moral 
prohibitions as proof of decision. It was the normal revivalism among 
the backsliders of western society in the late Victorian Age. Nothing 
could have been more foreign to the pattern of island life. It was 
‘evangelism’ imposed from the West. It was an attempt to convert at 
the western level instead of by real identification. It was repression, 
not conversion, repression, because all the survivals of animistic belief 
and ancestor-worship, which had come into the Church with the nom 
spiritual conversions, were never overcome. They were never met at 
their own level, they were driven underground; where they are still 
found to this day. This legalism did not really purify the Church. True, 
it purged the members rolls (expulsions from membership wer 
enormous) but at no point did it come to grips with animism and 
sorcery; and though it drove them underground, it did not defeat 
them. Sorcery is as grim a problem in Christian Fijian society to-day 
as witchcraft is in Africa, though they are quite different phenomena, 

2. The missionary has to come to grips with these problems at the 
level of experience, not of intellect. He has to act experientially. The 
westerner tends to act rationally. This may sound like mental gymnastics 
to some westerners, for the missionary is to forget reason and enter 
the animist’s experience. In reality this is of great spiritual value to 
the missionary, because it forces him to stand in a contest without his 
own intellectual resources. He stands alone with Christ. He offers no 
argument, only a Person and His unlimited power for victory. 

Let me put a hypothetical proposition before you. ‘A’ and ‘B’ are 
two communicators, seeking to communicate the Gospel to ‘a’ and 
‘b’ respectively ; the two receivers, however, are both victims of black 
magic, both are dying, and both know it. The communicators face the 
same problem—what is the most likely course of action to prove 
effective in saving the victim? ‘A’ operates intellectually or rationally. 
He gives the arguments of Scripture. He reasons that black magic 
isn’t real, that it can’t really kill a man, that his sickness is the result 
of his own imagination and so on. ‘a’ answers him: ‘You are a white 
man. This is a thing of the forest and we forest people know it is true.’ 
And, of course, he dies. “B’, on the other hand, sits where ‘b’ sits. He 
is not concerned with whether or not black magic is real. He is com 
cerned with a man who is dying because of it. If the man is dying because 
of it, at that point at least it is real enough, and it represents a powert 
to kill. So “B’ accepts that and without any reasoning at all he offers 
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Christ only. Christ, whose power is greater than any other power 
known. If he reasons at all it is merely to reason that ‘b’ should accept 
Christ and have this power, which can save him now. And ‘b’ lives. 
He has won the victory at his own level and is immediately open for 
elementary theological guidance, and guidance, furthermore, which 
starts at the very centre of the Faith, from Christ Himself. 

‘A’ made a basic mistake in trying to deal with an experiential 
problem at an intellectual level, and a level above that of the receiver. 
More than this, he introduced the problem at the crucial moment 
when his communication was to fail or succeed. Thereby he had thrown 
up a cultural barrier between communicator and receiver and lost his 
case. But “B’ had eliminated the intellectual problem and thereby had 
thrown down the cultural barrier, and with the aid of prayers, sincerity 
and divine grace, his identification and kenosis had saved his case. 

I have deliberately used symbols in this case because I believe this 
is characteristic of all low level contacts. I know actual cases of ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ in Fiji. They exist everywhere in the mission fields. But the 
predominance of missionary ‘As’ over the ‘Bs’ indicates a real in- 
adequacy in many places. 

3. We have seen how this refusal to communicate at the receiver’s 
level creates a state of repression rather than true conversion. As a 
result of this, a state of false relationship is brought into being between 
the western missionary and the indigenous minister or catechist. Where 
there should be fellowship at the highest level there develops mistrust 
and misunderstanding. The native agent is more aware of repressions 
which keep coming to the surface than the western missionary, because 
he habitually lives nearer to the popular, and even if he does not know 
how to deal with it, he is more aware of it. Where there is a real under- 
standing between the western missionary and the native agent, they 
will share these issues. This may be by an educated native agent 
.| adopting the rational position, which is possible when men have had 
oversea training; or it may be possible when missionaries empty 
themselves and partake of fellowship on a purely experiential level. 
Both of these can be rich and refreshing. But, alas, what often happens 
’ | is that the native agent is at one level and the missionary at another. 
The former is aware of repressions and hides them from the missionary 
when they appear in the village social life. He may even deny that they 
exist, in his desire to please the missionary or in his dislike of admitting 
something that the missionary will find unpleasant. The native agent 


has to choose between a desire to please and the plain truth. Placed 
28 
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in this position he quite often sacrifices the truth. Western missionarie 
find this hard to understand. 

I made a journey along a certain coastal strip some time ago, 
travelling with a responsible native minister with whom I had hai 
no prior associations. He went to some trouble to assure me that 
there were no non-Christian practices used along this area unde 
his supervision. Yet on the first evening it was quite apparent that 
the Christians of the village where we slept were practising what 
the Fijians call iJovi, a process of calling the dead back to possess one 
of their number in order to ascertain how and why he had died and 
who had caused his death. The custom is an ancient survival with 
some modern elements—for example, the use of a mirror. The next 
morning I found a crop of rice, which had been planted with a cere. 
monial oblation, presented to the Ancestor. The native agent became 
more and more angry because he had been proved such a liar. A 
colleague of mine, now retired from the field, always went straight to 
the point with his native agents. He never asked if such things existed, 
but always, what kind existed here or there. They did not lie to him. 
They knew the truth, and they soon learned to know that he came 
down to that level to fight it. 

Some new missionaries, who become deeply impressed with the 
fervour of island worship, are extremely shocked when they discover 
that practices of exorcism or sorcery that go on are denied by their 
native agents. These discoveries of mistrust can lead to disillusionment 
for the missionary. They should lead to a deeper study of the culture 
pattern. An observant missionary alert to cultural variations will soon 
adjust himself to his task, and will develop his own pattern of enquiry 
and method of interpreting responses. He will discover much that is 
wrong, but he will also find a deep and rich religious experience at 4 
level he never knew existed. But most missionaries have to discover 
these things the long and hard way. There seems to be little instruction 
in it, and I myself feel that every missionary trainee should at least 
be confronted with the existence of this experiential world where 
much of his subsequent activity will be in focus. There is good reason 
for missionary trainees and long-service missionaries sharing camp 
life together from time to time. 

There is also scope for education in these matters through practical 
courses in evangelizing the animist. This is a necessity in the curriculum 
for missionary training. By ‘practical’ I mean a class for discussing and 
analysing popular level problems, like the case of ‘A’ and ‘B’ atove. 
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A text-book of such problems for group-discussion in the ‘Technique 
of Missions’ would be most valuable, but much care and experience 
would need to be behind its preparation. A conference of long-service 
missionaries for the purpose of ‘thrashing out’ such problems might 
well produce such a volume. 

This statement of missionary inadequacies at the popular level is 
not exhaustive. Its main purpose is to indicate the character of some 
of these popular level problems and to venture the opinion that they 
are correctable. 
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CHRISTIAN HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 
IN KENYA TO-DAY 


By ANNE BARNETT 





[IN Africa to-day the Christian home and family life are being 
subjected to severe tests. Past customs are discarded and new situa- 
tions are encountered for which there has been little preparation, 
In September, 1959, a conference was called, under the auspices of 
the Christian Council of Kenya, to analyse some of the causes of 
family breakdown and to put forward recommendations to the 
churches. Action was taken after this conference, and this paper is an 
effort to describe the proposals made and the work deriving from 
them. 


1. POLYGAMY 


The reasons which, in the past, were advanced in favour of polygamy 
no longer apply. The passage from that pattern of family life to the 
Christian pattern of monogamous marriage creates many difficulties, 
which the churches must face realistically and constructively. The 
churches need to clarify, and possibly to unify, their regulations on 
church discipline in cases where someone married according to non 
Christian customs, or where a man with several wives, desires to become 
Christian. 

The discussion revealed considerable differences of attitude among 
the different churches represented; and those churches present agreed 
to make a special study of the African Marriage Ordinance, bearing 
in mind the needs of the deserted wife and children. We are at present 
engaged in collecting from member-churches their Marriage Regula- 
tions, with a view to further discussion of this whole issue. Pastors 
and clergy need help to assist those who seek their advice on these 
matters. 


2. BRIDE PRICE 


The vernacular words used by each tribe in Kenya indicate that 
the payment of bride-price was thought to be a wholesome arrange: 
ment accepted by both parties, which signified a union between the 
two participating families and secured the bond between them. To-day, 
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however, parents have been known to consider the amount of money 
spent on their daughter’s education, and to seek compensation for 
loss of income; this has led to young couples secretly eloping, or to 
the boy choosing a ‘cheaper’ girl. The churches should educate their 
members to accept reasonable offers and not to make excessive demands. 


3. CHRISTIAN UPBRINGING OF CHILDREN 


Several important points were stressed at our conference, such as 
church attendance as a whole family, the possibility of the whole 
family sitting at table together, family prayers, Sunday-school teach- 
ing. (Problems of youth and of sex education, which were also raised, 
will be dealt with separately.) 

The whole question of the upbringing of children, of answering 
their questions on religion and on sex, and of parents’ joint responsi- 
bility in the matter, is now being interpreted to church groups in 
rural and urban areas. Efforts to invite husbands to join these 
discussions begin to meet with response; in some instances groups 
of men alone reveal a keen interest in discussing various aspects of 
home life. 

The very great importance of Sunday-school work was discussed, 
and a conference of Sunday-school workers held in 1960 explored the 
whole subject further. 


4. YOUTH 


The conference expressed deep concern over the problem of youth, 
which, perhaps more than any other section of the community, is 
now faced with problems for which it has received little or no prepara- 
tion. All agreed on the urgent need to find leisure-time activities which 
would interest educated young people, so that through youth clubs 
they would be helped to see how Christianity may be applied to politics 
and industry as well as to home life. 

Young people who come to live in Nairobi or who go to University 
are greatly in need of preparation and advice on the kind of life they 
will meet and how to follow their Christian principles in these new 
surroundings. A pamphlet giving advice to such young people is to 
be prepared. 

As a result of the conference in September, a youth conference was 
held in April; this time more than fifty youth workers from Kenya, 
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Uganda and Tanganyika came together to discuss again the specific 
youth aspects of our problems. This youth conference recognized the 
urgent need for an organized youth programme in all districts and 
local congregations and the need for church authorities to grant to 
youth groups a true measure of responsibility, in order that young 
people may show initiative in developing a programme adequate to 
the needs of the whole man. Such a youth programme, it was felt, 
should lay upon Christian youth the responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion of those of their own age group who are outside the Church, 
Repeated stress was laid upon the urgent need for suitable literature 
for the guidance of youth leaders. The training of voluntary leaders 
and full-time organizers was also felt to be of importance. 
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5. SEX EDUCATION AND PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Sex education has not yet been tackled by our churches. A moral 
and social way of life, compatible with Christian teaching, must be 
built up. In many country districts some old customs are still taught 
in initiation and other classes; such customs should be built on if 
they are found acceptable. All realized that far too little instruction 
is being given to young people on these matters, by schools, parents 
and churches. 

The following suggestions were put forward for improving the 
situation : 

a. Teaching on sex should be given in schools either by church 
workers or school teachers; but as these people often have little of 
the requisite knowledge, special courses are needed to assist them. 

b. Clergy and ministers must be helped to advise parents in these 
matters, a point that should receive full attention in theological 
colleges and other training-institutions. 

c. There is an urgent need for suitable literature for young people, 
for both teachers and parents. 

d. Much more research should be undertaken into past and present- 
day custom, related to sex education and preparation for marriage, 
among the different tribes in Kenya. A questionnaire, seeking informa- 
tion on this matter on a tribal basis, has now been prepared and 
circulated. 

e. Courses for Engaged Couples. What is being done to help those 
who are getting married to understand the full implications of home 
life and how to raise Christian families? How can we help young 
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people to meet together and learn to understand and respect each 
other? These questions, when discussed, proved once more that while 
some churches, particularly the Revival Brethren, are seeking for ways 
to solve the problems, the Church as a whole is doing far too little. 


6. CHRISTIAN Home LIFE: RURAL AREAS 


Throughout Kenya, old ways of family life are breaking down, or 
have already broken down; in some homes, where both parents are 
keen Christians, a new way of life is being built which replaces past 
customs, but in too many families Christianity is of purely nominal 
character. Many rural homes are broken for economic reasons, with 
husbands working in town while wives are left in the country to care 
for the family. Much teaching is needed on what Christian marriage 
really is, and short courses on Christian home and family life should 
be held. 

Subsequently, one leadership training course has been held at the 
Limuru Conference Centre, attended by thirty women workers from 
different parts of the country. We discussed such questions as ‘What 
is the aim and purpose of local women’s courses?’ ‘What are the needs 
and problems of the women who come to our local courses?’ ‘Are 
our local courses meeting these needs?’ ‘If not, in what way should the 
courses be altered?’ It is our intention to follow up such courses with 
regular meetings where workers can come together and discuss their 
work, 

Many requests for local courses have now been received, interest 
having first been stimulated through women’s groups, such as Woman’s 
Guild, Mothers’ Union. The main request was for three types of 
courses, for women, for women with husbands joining for part of the 
time and for church and women’s work leaders. Several courses have 
already been held in rural areas this year. These are mostly of short 
duration because of the women’s home responsibilities. The Christian 
Council of Kenya’s worker in rural areas is fully employed in meeting 
these demands. We hope that after these local courses, wluch are of a 
very simple nature, leaders may be called to the Limuru Conference 
Centre for more extended training. The need for trained people within 
the churches who can undertake this Christian work becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. Married couples to whom young people can 
come with their problems, couples trained on lines similar to the 
Marriage Guidance Council in Britain, are greatly needed. 
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7. CHRISTIAN Home Lire: URBAN AREAS 


This aspect of the question is generally considered separately from 
that which applies in rural areas, on account of the whole complexity 
of patterns of home life in urban areas. Elopement, or casual o 
temporary cohabitation are common in towns, while church weddings 
are few. Some of the causes of the many difficulties met in urban areas 
have been classified as follows: 

a. Housing. Conditions are woefully inadequate, only 38 per cent 
of those earning under 300s. per month have family accommodation 
(and this represents 60 per cent of the Nairobi working population). 

b. Migrant Wives. Wives generally wish to keep a foot in the country 
as they feel this to be their only security for the future. 

c. Wages. These are still inadequate to support a family in town. 

d. Husband-Wife Relationships. The man is still the dominant 
partner, and this often leads to lack of mutual trust in money and 
other matters. Husbands too often find other attractions in town, and 
spend very little time in their homes with their families. It was recom- 
mended that patterns of recreation for husbands and wives together 
should be studied by workers in community centres in Nairobi, with 
a view to improving this situation. 

This whole pattern of Christian home life in urban areas is being 
developed by courses for women in our urban church community 
centres, through talks and debates with other groups in the city, and 
in training-institutions. At the community centres, women’s courses 
are now well attended, and every aspect of Christian home and family 
life is taught and discussed. Women are being encouraged to debate 
and talk about their problems. In this way, the young wife newly 
come to town can conquer her loneliness, can make friends, link up 
with a church and, in company with other women, learn the simplest 
ways of overcoming some of the difficulties which face her. Husbands 
are beginning to respond to invitations to attend these centres on special 
occasions and to enter into discussion with their wives on their mutual 
problems. A week-end course for husbands and wives is due to be 
held shortly at one centre, where talks and discussions will take place, 
with a special service on Sunday morning. Men welfare officers have 





shown a deep concern for these matters, and are asking for courses} i 


and discussions among their workers. Later this year a course for 
husbands and wives of all races and various professions is to be held 
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at the Limuru Conference Centre. The CCK Urban Worker and her 
assistant are engaged full-time on this work. 
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8. THE VOCATION OF THE SINGLE LIFE 


In Kenya to-day, the pattern affecting the single woman is changing. 
There is a real need in society for the contribution of the single woman, 
though she is not yet accepted by African society except in the case 
of a few Christians whose choice appears to be respected. Those 
Christian women who have taken the choice of the single life are with- 
standing the pressures and difficulties involved, but there is a great 
problem concerning the single woman teacher, who is liable to be 
pestered by men on the same staff and who, if she resists, is persecuted 
in her school. 

All sections of the community need to be helped to understand that 
a young woman who chooses to postpone marriage and to undertake 
work which may entail living away from home, is to be respected. 
Women teachers’ housing conditions should be investigated; they 
should not be located far from their homes, or alone in a school with 
an all-male staff; hospital accommodation equally needs careful 
attention, to ensure the best possible arrangements for the female 
staff. 


9, FAMILY PLANNING 


It is essential for the churches to work out a theology of family- 
planning. Many Christians do not understand, they even fear, the 
implications of these words. The variety of teaching of churches on 
this issue must, however, be recognized. This matter cannot be imposed 
on families, but must arise out of a felt need, resulting from an under- 
standing of the Christian teaching on the matter. The subject has 
recently come up at several meetings, and there is clearly a growing 
desire to understand fully what Christians mean by family-planning. 


10. CONCLUSION 


Thought is also being given to the need to increase the awareness of 
persons of every community of the need for a stable home life, and 
broadcasts have already proved acceptable. Articles for publication 
in papers of all languages are now being collected. At the end of this 
year it is hoped that churches may organize special services of re- 
dedication, where married couples may repeat their marriage vows. 
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Our workers feel that other matters which are in desperate need of 
attention are too often neglected in our missionary endeavour. On 
way in which the Christian Council of Kenya is planning to help 
Africans further in Nairobi is by setting up Citizens’ Advice Bureau 
at the Church Community Centre already established in the town, 
It is hoped that these advice bureaux will be able to help people with 
practical problems concerned with housing, education, employment, 
as well as with personal problems, on the lines of family casework, 
Through the good offices of ‘Inter-Church Aid’ we are fortunate to 
be receiving funds to enable us to set up these bureaux later this year, 

The needs of Europeans are clearly seen by a small number of 
people who are striving to help the cases of marital disharmony, of 


alcoholism, or the mentally sick and those temporarily out of work. 


It is recognized that trained workers are needed in this sphere. 

Some have asked what the future pattern of our home and family 
life work might be. We hope that, sometime, Kenya will see the forma- 
tion of a Home and Family Life Council of the Christian Churches, 
Such a body, with an independent existence, would link the churches 
together in training Christian home and family life workers. 

It will be seen from the above that many of the problems raised at 
the home and family life conference in September, 1959 have led into 
further meetings of persons closely concerned with the one particular 
problem, such as Sunday-school teachers, youth workers, women 
workers, and each different subject is being developed by those engaged 
in that particular work. 

It is true to say that a sense of keenness, of urgency and of dedication 
exists among all concerned with work on different aspects of Christian 
home and family life. We all realize that we are part of a whole pattern, 
trying to help people to understand better the will of God for family 
life in this country. 

ANNE BARNETT 
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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
EXAMPLE: JAPAN 


By Henry D. Jones 


N his book The Parish comes Alive’ Canon E. W. Southcott has 

some challenging thoughts: 

When I look at the baptismal register and see the occupations of the fathers who 

have had their babies baptized, I see here the key to evangelism. The task of evangel- 
ism is to show these fathers that their own baptism and the baptism of their children 
are related to their daily work and intimately bound up with every problem, national 
and international. Christ is the Lord of History or He isn’t Lord at all. 
But how we have failed to make the Christian message relevant to 
‘Industrial Man’. We desperately need to-day the aid of dedicated 
social research workers to help us to understand industrial society 
and its emergent culture. But we also need the aid of the theologian. 
The Rev. Edward Rogers, in God’s Business,* says, ‘the measure of 
the failure of the theologian is his failure to bring into the new and 
rapidly developing social sciences a sense of the necessary relevance 
of his own science’. 

There are earnest experiments going on in many parts of the world 
the purpose of which is to try to understand ‘Industrial Man’ and his 
society and which hopefully attempt to make the Message of the 
Christ relevant to him. Merely to list some of them may be helpful: 
‘The Worker Priest’ movement in France and elsewhere has had the 
most public notice given to it. But the “Young Christian Workers’ 
(the Jocistes) of the Roman Catholic Church, are most active in many 
countries. The Iona Community, of Scotland, and the Evangelical 
Academies of Germany and other countries are widely known. The 
work in Sheffield of Canon E. R. Wickham, now Bishop of Middleton, 
has become the inspiration for work now in progress in Africa and 
the United States. The Industrial Christian Fellowship, of Britain, 
has also stimulated work in other lands, such as British Guiana; 
while Kerk-en-Weld, of the Netherlands, has imbued in Netherlands 
New Gyinea a spirit of search for a new sense of relevance. But, 
generally speaking, the Church around the world knows little about 
the fine experiments which are being carried on in Korea, Japan, 

1 London: Mowbrays. 2 London: Epworth Press. 
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Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong-kong or India to-day. The work in all 
these churches in East Asia is being encouraged by the committee on 
Christian witness in industrial society of the East Asia Christian 
Conference. And it would be inspiring to learn just what is being done 
in very creative ways by each of these ‘younger churches’ to meet the 
industrial awakening which is stirring in each of these lands. 

It will be more profitable, however, to study only one of these 
churches in regard to this task, the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
This is a significant situation to study because, in the first place, in 
contrast to the experience in churches in the West, this programme 
concerns the whole Church, and secondly, it is important because of 
the very thorough way in which Japanese Christians work. 

We must recall the fact that in the 1920s the late Toyohiko Kagawa 
urged the organization of Labour. Even as early as 1898 Christians in 
Japan led in organizing the first ‘Friendly Societies’ among various 
occupational groups. There is in the Labour Movement of Japan to 
this day one federation which acknowledges its indebtedness to 
Toyohiko Kagawa for its beginning. The very large and influential 
Japan Seamen’s Union (84,000 members) honours a Christian as its 
founder. 

But the stern military rulers of Japan during the late "thirties and 
*forties crushed the Labour Movement, as many labour leaders and 
Christians were thrown into prison or put under severe restrictions. 
Therefore, while acknowledging the past we must make clear that our 
study of this church and of its programme, designed to understand and 
reach ‘Industrial Man’ with the Gospel, begins with the close of the 
Second World War. 


The merging of two very different streams accounts for the formal 


group’ ; 

They we 
non-Chr 
faith. Sc 
question 


beginning of the programme of industrial evangelism of the Church 


in Japan. The most widespread was truly quite spontaneous. The 
spiritual vacuum in Japan, due to military defeat, resulted in a search 
on the part of many people for a faith. In factories, offices, banks, 
labour union halls, the very few people known to be Christian were 
sought out: “You are a Christian. What is this religion? Tell us about 


it.” And the Christian layman who just a very few weeks or months 


before had been considered a not completely loyal Japanese and who 
for years had been denied the right to attend Sunday worship, was 
suddenly called on to speak, to explain, to make clear his Christian 
faith. The YMCA Press of Tokyo was the first to come to his aid, 
with a series of leaflets on such subjects as ‘How to lead a discussion 
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group’; “Outline and Meaning of the Gospel according to Mark’. 
They were of real help, but they did not meet the questions which 
non-Christians were asking these newly called teachers of the Christian 
faith. So the laymen went to their pastors to seek answers to the 
questions of their friends in the working-place. And the pastors helped. 
From this stimulation, or rather, ‘ground-swell’, Tokyo district of 
the United Church established night training-classes for these weekday 
working-place Bible teachers. This work has been growing for fourteen 
years, to include more training sessions, in more places, for more and 
more of these working-place teachers. 

The second stream of influence that created the programme was very 
different. The United Church, along with the returning mission boards 
now united in the Inter-Board Committee for Christian Work in 
Japan, instituted a survey to determine, among other matters, the 
percentage of Christians in the population, nation-wide as well as in 
every ken, or province. This was to aid in the distribution of the 
missionaries as they came to Japan. But another measure was also 
taken, to estimate the percentage of Christians in the various social 
groups. This revealed a striking and disturbing fact—that 96 per cent 
of Protestant Christians belonged to the ‘middle class’, while approxi- 
mately 2 per cent were farmers and 2 per cent industrial workers. This 
survey, presented to the General Assembly of the Church in 1952, 
aroused discussion and action. The committee on rural missions which 
had been active in the 1930s was reorganized and revived, a committee 
on occupational evangelism was created, for the pastors whose laymen 
were telling them about the interest in Bible study in the working- 
places, and spoke up and asked the Assembly for help. The Japanese 
term which we have translated here as ‘occupational evangelism’ has 
in fact a more expressive meaning—‘witnessing to Jesus Christ in 
your working-place’ or ‘sharing your joy with the one who works 
next to you’. The Assembly appointed the Rev. Isao Munakata as 
chairman of the new committee, with one of the Tokyo pastors who 
had been alert to the calls of his laymen for help, the Rev. Masano 
Fujita, as secretary. These men undertook the herculean task of organ- 
izing the programme in every district of the Church throughout the 
nation before the next Assembly, two years hence. 

But another important factor contributed to the interest and direction 
of the new programme. The Assembly’s strong committee for the 
study of social problems, under the chairmanship of the highly respected 
elder statesman, Dr Hidenobu Kuwaba, President of Tokyo Union 
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Theological Seminary, issued a statement, on January Sth, 1954, on Withi 
‘The Labour movement in Japan from the viewpoint of Christianity, mining 
To understand something of the background for this development sad mo 
it should be remembered that General MacArthur had issued aj 4. oor 
order that, to bring about the democratization of Japan, every industry hin 
should have an organization of its workers, through which they might mining 
speak with management. Within twelve months (1945-46) over six method 
million workers were enrolled. At about the same time there wer hardshi 
released from prison those who had vigorously opposed the military the chu 
party’s control of Japan, many of whom were either Socialist o interest 
Communist in ideology. These men were frequently found in the leader. heir fr 
ship of the new unions. In fact, in 1947 a general strike threatened, ead 
which somewhat indicates the kind of leadership in power. With this written 
background, the question arose, ‘What should Christians do in regard this st 
to Labour Unions?’ Quoting briefly from the statement of the Study 


Committee : moved 


The 
1, The Labour union movement, which has been well termed the ‘School of] the sp 
Democracy’, is of great significance for the democratization of Japan, especially but it 
for the democratization of the economic and industrial system, and the realization : 
of economic independence. . . . social 
4. The Christian Church must recognize sufficiently and have due appreciation} ¢ommi 
of the importance of the labour movement, as stated above, for the democratization 
and economic independence of Japan. Furthermore it is hoped that the Christian} M&0 T° 
Church, through evangelism, education and study, can render great service to the} still fel 
development based upon the Christian spirit instead of class struggle, as the Church bevyonc 
helps enhance the dignity of the individual, develops a spirit of toleration ani} 
co-operation, and an appreciation of social justice and social service. to ent 
that m 
The committee on occupational evangelism was organized nationally or no : 
and in each district. What should its programme be? Where should ii} 4.4, 
begin? One of the interesting insights into the spread of the Christian they r 
Church at the close of the war was that there were no churches in coak involv 


mining areas, except one, where a pastor had had to become a coak} ony ro 
miner himself during the war and who, when it ended (he having been of pas 
injured had to work above ground), organized a church. His vivid} inyoiy 
picture, as related to the committee, of the situation in coal-mining} ..4in 
towns, determined the direction of the first programme. It was 1} gti. 


establish churches in coal-mining towns. But how? Some pastors had rapid 


to be found to meet the challenge of such places where there was m0} 4444 
church and generally not one Christian family. These men were genuilt} i. o¢ 
pioneers. Out of the experience with them in the coal-mining tow#if 4,44), 
and of others in various situations, grew the home missions programm} p,...* 
of the Church, known as Pioneer Evangelism. , 


of the 
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Within five years a few churches had developed in the three coal- 
mining regions of Japan—Kyushu, the southern island, the oldest 
and most depressed ; Joban, on the main island Honshu ; and Hokkaido, 
the northern island, the newest, with the most advanced methods of 
. ¢,machine production. In the middle 1950s the Kyushu mines and 
y might mining families were feeling the pinch of uneconomic production 
ver ST methods in the competition. The families felt it in the tremendous 
oa hardships which this situation imposed upon them. The pastors of 
militeg the churches in the Kyushu coal-mine towns now felt they had the 
nee } interest and attention of churches throughout the nation. Along with 
leader their friend, the district missionary, these pastors made and published 
satenag a study of ‘the social conditions of the coal-miners in Kyushu’, 
‘ith this} written in Japanese and later translated into English. On the basis of 
1 regard) this study, Church World Service and other benevolent agencies 
© Stud}) moved in with relief. 

The Labour movement has not grown in numbers of members since 
school of/ the spectacular original membership enrolment of over six million, 
cope but it has surely grown in political strength and in economic and 

social power in the nation. Even after the statement by the study 
preciation} committee on social problems, the question was, ‘How should church- 
Chitin men relate themselves to this new force in society’? Many Christians 
ice to the} still felt that they should have nothing to do with such an organization, 
tony beyond the necessity of paying dues. Others, however, felt compelled 
to enter into the movement wholeheartedly. But here it was found 

: that most of those who had become personally involved in it had little 
ationally} or no support or understanding from their pastor or church. It seemed 
hould ti dear that in-service training for pastors was called for, in order that 
~hristias they might be sympathetic, spiritual guides for their members so 
in Coal} involved. Two- or three-day retreats were held in every district of the 
dig Church over a period of several years with a view to clarify the attitude 
ing beet of pastors, on the basis of the experiences of their laymen who were 
lis Vivid} involved in the Labour movement at various levels. Pastors began 
1-mining reading the Labour Union Press of the occupational group in their 
- Was 1) district. It was most difficult for the missionaries to keep up with the 
tors hall rapid changes in pattern of thought. ‘Japanese traditional thinking’, 
> WaS Bt about which they had studied, was being swiftly modified. Fortunately 
' SENUINE the occupational evangelism committee was able to provide a regular 
'g tOWMM translation service to many missionaries on ‘Exerpts from the Labour 
gTamae Press’, which helped to keep them in touch with the social orientation 
of the pastors with whom they were working. The committee was also 
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able to supply both pastors and missionaries with current information 
on the Labour movement. All this aided in their personal contact 
with Labour unions in their own communities. For now some of th 
new paths by which ‘the Christian Church must recognize . . . anf 
have due appreciation of the importance of the Labour movement 
(from the Social Problems Report) were becoming clear. 

One illustration might help. A member of the committee went t 
visit a local union of the Japan Seamen’s Union. He was greeted a 
follows: ‘We have been waiting for you to come to see us. We havea 
problem with which we feel the Christian Church alone can help us 


Many of our seamen are away from home on their voyages for weeks} ! 


and months. Their wives are left for long periods to carry home 
responsibilities alone. All too often, they do not have the spiritual 
resources to meet the demands placed on them. Could Christian 
women meet with them regularly and help to build this inner strength 
which you folks do have?’ And again a few months later; ‘Could you 
give to our Japanese seamen introductions to good places where they 
might go in the different seaports around the world—places where 
they could have good clean recreation and friends?’ To this last request 
it was wonderful that ‘the Flying Angel’, the Missions to Seamen, of 
Britain, which has an extensive set-up of hostel and recreational 
facilities, extended the invitation and allowed us to print and distribute, 
with an invitation in the Japanese language, the listing of their centres 
in ports around the world. Then we learned of the Box Library Service 
which the Union provided for all ships in which their men sailed. 
Was there a Bible in each box? No. Again, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society offered to supply the need. Was there other Christian 
literature available? Here we met with one of the most difficult obstacles. 
‘Christian literature funds are to be spent for producing literature for 
Christians, such as Bible dictionaries, the Christian Classics, etc. not 
for such non-Christians of whom you speak’, we were told. 

In the Orient it is traditionally true that there is a great gap between 
the scholar and the worker. Surely if the Church, which was almost 
completely ‘middle-class’, was to ‘render . . . service to the develop 
ment of the Labour movement based upon the Christian spirit instead 


of class struggle’, the members of that Church needed to know mort}! 


by first-hand experience of the way of life of the worker and his family. 
Again the question, how? A ‘Students-in-Industry’ project was suggested 
in which college and seminary young people, future leaders of thought, 
would work for a summer the long, hard, hot hours in factories. Theit 
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evenings would be spent with factory managers, Labour union officials, 
professors, learning something of the larger framework into which 
their specific work-situation fitted. Typically Japanese, these students 
were expected to do more than work and learn during these two 
months. Each summer’s session chose a particular theme for study, 
such as, ‘the relation of small industries to large’, ‘the standard of 
living of small factory workers’ or ‘the new minimum wage law for 
Japan’. Each summer’s group was expected to produce a book resulting 
from the papers written by these young people, based on their ex- 
periences and study. These studies were then fed into the church Press, 
in order that the church people might be better informed about the 
actual life situation of the workers. 

In 1956, further to contribute to the understanding of the economic 
pattern of Japan in which the workers lived, Professor Kazutaka 
Watanabe, of Tokyo, brought out an informative booklet on ‘The 
Relations between Large Factories and Small Factories in Japan’, 
based on government statistics from the census of industries. Quoting, 


By smaller factories we mean factories employing less than 200 workers. It is 
very surprising as well as significant to learn that 99-4 per cent of all factories in 
Japan employ less than 200 workers. The number of workers in the smaller factories 
represents 68 per cent of all industrial workers and they produce 44-7 per cent of 
all manufactured products of Japan. 


This was very informative, for it had already been observed that we 
were finding it more difficult, as a church, to enter into the lives of 
the small-factory workers than into the lives of those in the large 
factories, yet 68 per cent of all industrial workers were employed in 
small factories. How could we reach them? 

Every year, under the National Christian Council of Japan, inter- 
national work camps are held. Generally these are located in some 
camp or conference place that needs improvement, or in some rural 
community. But now, each year one such work camp has been enlisted 
to be held in a city, in a poor workers’ community, to improve a 
settlement house, to build a community playground or to begin the 
first summer programme of a new church. Part of the purpose was to 
study the social situation, to learn what would be helpful to the Church 
in its further planning and programme. The short-range purpose was 
to carryout some project which would make a permanent contribution 
to the alleviation of human need among these most poverty-stricken 
communities. These international work camps did not produce the 
body of information which the Japanese young people working in 
29 
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their own language were able to acquire. But there were other values 
of international consequence which resulted from Indian, Chinese, 
Okinawan, Indonesian, German, Canadian, American and Japanese 
young people living and working together. 

A Christian Labour union leader of Asia has said: ‘Christians must 
infiltrate and dominate the socio-economic struggle in that area, 
instead of letting the Communists do it. Whoever helps the masses of 
Asia secure rice and fish will win them.’ Let us take only one of the 
large unions of Japan, as an illustration of the involvement of Christians 
with Communists, as is almost inevitable when we enter this area of 
the socio-economic struggle to-day. An earnest Christian is a member 
of the National Railway Workers’ Union, which numbers almost 
370,000 members. He is a member of the large Ueno local in Tokyo, 
He feels that as a Christian he must serve his fellows when he is asked 
to run for a local union office. He takes his stand on issues as a 
Christian. Many people are drawn by his earnestness and sincerity. 
He won the election for a position which carries important responsi- 
bility in an area of work which the Communists within the union had 
hoped to control. Having lost the position to the Christian, the Com- 
munists began concentrating their energies on him, using many skilful 
people, by planting seeds of disaffection, distrust and distance between 
this man and his Christian friends and church. Meetings were deliber- 
ately set on Sunday mornings, every bit of anti-western or anti-Christian 
propaganda which could be found was pushed at him; he was told: 
‘Your Christian friends won’t support you or help you now—we are 
the only real friends of the workers.’ The pressures frequently exerted 
upon Christians in these places of leadership are unbelievably great, 
far beyond anything which the majority of Christians can imagine. 
It has been my experience to see men’s minds and lives twisted and 
distorted by this kind of involvement, to the point at which I have had 
to ask myself, ‘Is it truly God’s will that men be asked to become in- 
volved to the extent that they must face these situations?’ No Christians 
anywhere need the support in prayer and understanding of Christian 
friends as completely as do those who face the skilful and diabolical 
pressures that confront men in this struggle. 

Here is another example (and in this instance I can use his name); 
Mr Hasegawa was for some years President of the huge Osaka local 
of the National Railway Workers’ Union and an evangelical Christian. 
But his public testimony to his Lord, in and out of meetings, was 
making the kind of thing which the Communist Party wished to do 
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increasingly difficult. So the attack was directed against Mr Hasegawa 
until he was forced out of office. He then said, ‘We can never win this 
battle until we have more Christians and those well trained both as 
Christians and as responsible labour union men.’ He organized, and 
is the President of, the Railway Workers’ Evangelical Fellowship, 
which is growing steadily, now numbering over two hundred chapters 
in railway stations, engine houses, railway factories and offices, For 
instance, in the general offices of the National Railways, Tokyo, there 
is a Bible study group which meets each week under the leadership of 
a brilliant engineer. This man works in the department which is plan- 
ning the future fast-track, or mono-rail systems. In a railway diesel 
repair shop, the secretary of the local union is head of the chapter 
which each year at Christmas presents to all the factory workers and 
their families ‘The Real Meaning of Christmas’. 

Even though the percentage of Christians is so small in the total 
population of Japan (0-5 per cent) and the number of industrial 
workers such a tiny minority of the Christians, an unusually large 
percentage of leadership has come to Christians. The president of the 
large Railway Workers’ Union for some years was Mr Koyanagi, an 
active layman in a church in Tokyo. He took his most troublesome 
problems within the union to his Lord and, with a faith and assurance 
born of genuine experience, listened to his Lord’s replies. Again the 
Communists were determined to get him out, but they were unable 
to do so through democratic elections because of the men’s confidence 
in Mr Koyanagi. Through a skilful plan, one local union much infected 
by leftist thinking violated the rules of the railway system to such an 
extent that a number of men were dismissed from their positions at 
the insistence of the Railway Labour Board. Mr Koyanagi, as president 
of the national union, was held to be the topmost responsible man 
and was therefore dismissed, although the record shows that he had 
done everything in his power to dissuade the men from this fracture 
of the rules. The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
sent an investigating team from Europe to Japan which, after studying 
the situation in private session and through the public Press, stated 
that such a dismissal was not warranted and should not have taken 
place. But he was dismissed. 

How_can we prepare young Christians to face such situations? In a 
study of employment prospects for youth in Japan it was discovered 
that factories are most eager to employ both boys and girls just after 
the completion of their compulsory educational training—Junior 
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High School level. Virtually all factory workers in Japan have had 
this amount of training and no more, except as the company provides 
it for specific job situations. Once in the factory system, large or small, 
this is the end of opportunity for religious education training as we 
think of it in the Sunday-school. It is a question we have not yet solved 
—how can working youth be prepared to meet the tests which will 
challenge their Christian faith? 

The help and skill of the Audio-Visual Department, moreover, was 
called upon to help in the use of films and radio broadcasting, specific. 
ally helpful in speaking to workers. (See article in Sound-Sight, 
January, 1960.) 

Preaching missions in areas most heavily populated by working 
people were organized, the speakers including such Japanese Christians 
as Mr Tetsu Katayama, former Prime Minister of Japan, Bible 
translator and member of the Diet; Mr Jotaro Kawakami, member 
of the Socialist Party and member of the Diet; Mr Genjiro Sugiyama, 
Vice-Chairman of the Diet and member of the Socialist Party; Mr 
Isamu Koyanagi, President of the National Railway Workers’ Union; 
Toyohiko Kagawa, world-famous preacher. 

How can the ministry of the Church be prepared to meet the tasks 
as well as the opportunities of this work? Surely we all understand that 
this task is not fulfilled by the minister going into the factory to preach, 
but rather, as can be observed by what has been illustrated above, that 
this is primarily the task of the laity in their working places. But the 
minister must be trained so that he understands and can be a helpful 
guide and counsellor to his laymen. For seminarians who are par 
ticularly interested in this field, it was urged that they have at least 
one year’s experience in working in a factory or a mine, under the close 
supervision of the theological seminary, so that they will benefit to 
the greatest possible extent from the experience. In two of the semin- 
aries of the Church in Japan this plan has now been in effect for five 
years. Although only a small group of three to six men choose each 
year to do this, they are those who are most truly concerned and will 
make the best use of the opportunity. 

Occupational evangelism is the task of the whole Church, for ‘every 
Christian is a missionary’, where he or she works or shops or trades or 
meets with friends and neighbours. Not all are talented by God in the 
same way, but cach must use those talents which God has given him. 
It is the Church’s task to keep these thoughts continually before its 
people. This is the reason why one Sunday in each year is designated 
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in the Church’s calendar as a reminder to “Take Jesus Christ with you 
where you go—on the railroad, to the office, to the mine, to the factory’. 
By means of posters, sermons and magazine articles, these messages 
are driven home. But this is not enough. We must also give our laymen 
tools with which to carry their witness. The YMCA Press is still 
publishing helps for the laymen leaders of discussion groups. The 
most recent is a series entitled ‘Living in the Present Age’, with such 
chapters as ‘Production’, ‘Disputes’, “The Christian Employer’, 
‘Christian Human Relations’, ‘The Labour Movement’, ‘Justice and 
Love’. Another useful tool developed by the Committee has been 
the newspaper, the Worker, which the Christian worker takes from his 
church to his working place and gives or shares with his non-Christian 
fellow as the basis for further conversation about the Christian meaning 
of certain current events, movies, books, TV shows. But other things 
which we had not designed God has made into tools for us to use. 
No one ever thought, while the large hymnbook used by the Church, 
the Sambika, was being prepared, that it would be used by factory 
choruses because, as non-Christians tell us, ‘Christian music is the 
best music’. Yet the fact is that while there are about 333,000 Protestant 
Christians in Japan to-day, the sales of the hymnal mount to nearly 
one million copies a year. Why? Because God has turned the hearts 
of the Japanese people to love music, ‘western music’ they call it, and 
they have found in Christian hymns part of the answer to their needs. 

It is essential that the Church be alert to the facts, to information 
about ‘industrial man’ and his world, and sensitive to discover where 
the opportunities for communication arise. The Church must be 
ready to experiment. (Labour gospel schools; Labour colleges on 
church premises; Caravans of Christian youth in factory dormitories ; 
tracts written in the language of the fisherman, the lumberman, the 
textile worker, the railway man, the sailor; books made available on 
Christian themes suitable for the ordinary worker, the man at sea. 
These are just a few of the areas explored by the Church in Japan.) 
Unless we are willing to experiment the Church will never learn how 
to reach and communicate with the swiftly growing industrial population 
of the world. 

HENRY D. JONES 








A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, 1888-1960 


By N. JOSEPH KIKUCHI 


It’s hard for me when I have no money, 
I don’t care about my nakedness, 
But our children will cry, won’t they? 


— lines are from Toyohiko Kagawa’s poem, ‘Bisection of the 
Tear’, which was written in the slums. They show us his personality, 
his thought and indeed his life itself. 

From the time when he entered the Shinkawa slums, Kobe, in his 
twenty-second year, until his death in his home at Kitazawa, Tokyo, 
he spent fifty years in utterly sacrificial service, through the practice 
of the Love of the Cross. 

Paradoxically, Kagawa’s work met with greater understanding out- 
side Japan than at home, where he was scorned sometimes as a rebel 
against authority and as a trouble-maker. He was often wrongly re- 
garded as a pedant, an instigator, a self-advertiser. In Japan the majority 
of people, except for the Christians, regarded him as only a social 
worker, an estimation of him that reveals the problem that the Japanese, 
and especially we Christians, have to overcome. Some daily papers 
have warned us that it is the Japanese appreciation of Kagawa that 
we have to find. Is the lack of it due to our narrowness of mind? The 
majority of Japanese judged him only by his superficial results, without 
seeing the real faith from which his actual work derived. In contrast, 
outside our country his writings were introduced and translated, 
especially by Mr and Mrs Topping, into English, German, Italian, 
Danish and other languages. In this respect we were like the blind, and 
this fact must have caused Kagawa to devote himself to work for the 
Love of the Cross. 

Some three thousand people attended his funeral on April 29th, 
among them many political leaders who had been his colleagues, 
together with scholars, businessmen, social workers, even Buddhist 
priests and daily workers. 

As is well-known, his early years were unfortunate. He was born, 
the second son of his father Sumikazu and his mother Kame, on July 


10th, 1888. He lost his father when he was only four and his mother 
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when he was five; and he spent a lonely childhood and youth with his 
severe foster-mother. He was fourteen when he met the missionary, 
the Reverend Charles A. Logan. Unfortunately the Kagawas were 
bankrupt by the time he was fifteen through his elder brother’s lack of 
prudence, and he moved to his uncle’s home. At that time he used to 
pray, covering his head and body with a blanket, concealing himself 
from his family. 

He was baptized at sixteen and decided there and then to work for 
the mission for Christ. He carried throughout his life the conviction 
that he was called and converted to evangelize for Christ. It was 
something of a miracle that he was able to go on working until he was 
seventy-two, in spite of many diseases. Since the autumn of 1958, 
however, he had walked with unsteady steps and said one day to the 
chief editor of the Christian News in Japan, ‘Well, I must do the evan- 
gelistic work as far as my body can stand the strain’. Sometimes he 
used the expression, ‘desperate evangelization’, half in fun, but by it 
he meant that he was not afraid of death, even if he were to fall down 
while preaching. His most intimate friends tried to keep him from 
travelling, even when he was asked to preach, but all in vain. Then, in 
January 1959, on the way to Shikoku mission, he was overcome by 
illness. His son Sumito said, ‘Ever since I can remember, my father was 
always away from our home . . . I won’t shed tears. I am not afraid. I 
shed, rather, tears of thankful joy, because he continued to go all over 
Japan and the world for the work of our God .. .’ 

He had no selfish motives. He wrote not far short of two hundred 
books or articles, giving his royalties and fees to those in distress and 
to ministers to help in their lives. 

A brief résumé of some of his main activities reveals something of 
his efforts and achievements in a number of fields. 

Slum Work: When in 1909 he went to Shinkawa, the most sordid 
slums in Kobe, he was still a theological student at Kobe Theo- 
logical College. Bearing the work of Toynbee Hall, London, in mind, 
he lived in the slum, where his main work was the evangelistic mission 
among the poor. After his marriage to Miss Haru Shiba in May, 1922, 
bride and bridegroom took a rickshaw ; but when directed by the bride- 
groom to take them to Shinkawa slums the rickshawman could hardly 
believe what he heard. But from that day the Kagawas’ life service to- 
gether for the poor had begun. Kagawa tried to find a new way by 
which to alleviate poverty, not by so-called charity, but by social 
work. The hard life of the slum-dweller is also well recounted in his 
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novel, Across the Dead Line. His ideas on the improvement of the slum 
house, on the dispersal of the population and on the employment 
exchange were so constructive that the Government took them into 
consideration. This work, begun by Kagawa, is still going on under the 
Tesu Dan (Jesus Band). 

In September, 1923, a great earthquake ravaged the Tokyo-Yoko 
hama area, with calamitous and unprecedented effects. Kagawa moved 
at once to Tokyo and got into touch with the municipal authorities, 
the Japanese Red Cross, the YMCA and the League of Japanese Chris 
tian Churches, and worked for the distribution of clothes, blankets, |i 
food, on the inquiry into missing persons and in other vital fields. He 
worked, indeed, like one inspired. 

He built the settlement in the workers’ district in Osaka, after he 
had visited the USA and European countries in 1925. He was appointed 
an adviser to the social work department of Tokyo Municipality in 
1929. Afterwards many settlements were built and industrial training 
works formed, and even recreation grounds for children have been 
built in Tokyo. His contribution in the social field is especially remark- 
able in regard to the treatment of leprosy, which may even be eliminated 
from Japan within thirty years. 

Labour and Farm Reform: When he returned to Japan in 1918 
after two and half years’ theological study in the USA, the Labour 
movement, on the British pattern, had just begun in Japan. Kagawa 
joined Yuai Kai and made contact with the life of the workers. 
In those days workers were ignored as to their personalities, and there 
was no question of the right of collective bargaining or of the eight- 
hour work system. It was hard to get financiers to reconsider the 
workers’ conditions or to educate them, and it was not easy, therefore, 
to organize a Labour Union. Amid all this confusion, Kagawa advo- 
cated peaceful measures, thinking it more important to respect a 


for sixty days, thirty thousand workers joining in, under Kagawa’s 
guidance. Though in the end they were defeated, it is worth noticing | Ever s 
that they helped to uphold the principle of non-violence. in mi 
To help farmers, who were in a very weak position under their} As ' 
powerful landowners, Kagawa organized Japan’s Farmers’ Union, | limite 
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astep that led to the agricultural land reforms initiated immediately 
after the Second World War. 

Co-operative Economics: Kagawa believed that if the producer 
and the consumer co-operate, in such an organization as a Consumers’ 
Union, speculation might disappear and the exploitation of the 
workers be prevented. He organized, therefore, the Consumers’ 
Union, first at Osaka in 1919, in Kobe in 1920 and then in Tokyo, one 
for students in 1926 and the other for the general public in 1927. In 
1928 he formed the Nakazato Credit Association, which was and still 
ismanaged by the public. This system is similar to that of the pawnshop, 
except that the borrower does not forfeit the article if he is unable to 
meet the demand. It was thus made easy to borrow money on articles, 
which was very good news for the people in the slums. Indeed, the 
method is still used. In 1930 Kagawa extended the system to medical 
treatment and built the hospital in Tokyo. To the end he served these 
Unions of Brotherhood Economics as president and adviser. 

Pacifism : Kagawa was a resolute pacifist. During the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5) he was studying at the Meiji Gakuin. It was he who 
cried out, in the military education class which every student was 
required by law to attend, ‘I won’t imitate a murderer!’ Knocked 
down by the angry officer, who struck him on the head and kicked 
him, and bleeding, he never regretted his remark, for he was a pacifist 
and never wavered from his ideal. When he was taking a pre- 
theological course he contributed a series on “World Peace’ to the 
Tokushima Mainichi. 

When he organized the Iesu no Tomo Kai (The Fellowship of the 
Friends of Christ) in 1921, he added the article ‘to strive hard for world 
peace’, as one of its principles. In London in 1925 he presented the 
statement against conscription to the League of Nations, entering 
his name with those of Tagore, Gandhi, Einstein and Romain Rolland. 
For this action he was put under military police supervision upon his 
return to Japan. He also discussed the concepts of war and peace in 
his books, About Militarism (1920), Philosophy of War (1922), Love 
and Violence (1924), Japan Loves Peace (1926), Can We Prevent a War? 
(1935), The World Peace and the Knowledge of God (1937) and The 
World Peace and the International Co-operative Union Movement (1940). 
Ever since he began to read the Bible, he bore the thought of peace 
in mind. In him the idea of pacifism and Christianity are merged. 

As the nation prepared for war, freedom of speech became severely 
limited, and Kagawa was no exception in this constraint. His novel, 
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Promised Land (1938), suffered some abridgement at the hands of th 
Government and in 1940 he was detained by the military police fo 
his pacifist ideas. He went to the USA on a mission of peace and tried 
to prevent the war. When relations between the United States and 
Japan were deteriorating, he sent telegrams to President Roosevelt OBSER 
and the evangelist Dr Stanley Jones, a former fellow-student, urging 

that the Japanese Premier, Konoe, should talk with the President. Dr 
Jones telegraphed in reply that this week was very dangerous and that 
they would spend the night in prayer, an initiative which led in fact to 
a week of continuous prayer, though in spite of it the glow from th! Tt HOI 
candle of peace was extinguished by the news of the attack on Pea#l en 
Harbour a week later. In the war years Kagawa was twice imprisoned] han th 
for his pacifist principles and for the socialistic thought in his sermons. } jegan 
But he never wavered in his convictions. After the war, he worked for | connec 
the ideal of world states and for world peace. 

His writings, as we have seen, ranged widely, but his main task was 
the evangelism to which he had been called on his sixteenth birthday, | the Arr 
He had travelled over many parts of the world, to the countries of] poard 
Europe, to Canada, the USA, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, and to} Hartfo 
India, China, the Philippines, Thailand. In Japan he never ceased his] the tiv 
evangelistic work until he was overcome by illness, at Takamatsu, still] Merle. 
following the way of his mission. Those who knew him say unanimously} ; 
how good a pastor he was. and co 

On his deathbed in his home, on April 23rd, 1960, he prayed with} friends 
his close friends, Pastors Tsuru and Kozaki and Miss Helen Topping} Obe 
They prayed each in turn, then he prayed briefly : 


gave h 

Our God, I thank thee, of soc 

Please bestow thy mercy upon our church, ance 

Please save our country, at Tol 

Please keep the peace of the world. in the 

Into thy hands I commit my all, of mu 

In peace, Presid 

In the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. sede 

We can see his whole life in this last short prayer. We Japanes} A 
Christians believe that the seeds which he has sown must surely bring} of Jot 
forth an abundant harvest. the I 
N. JosePH KIKUCHI | Thos¢ 

the rn 










































SERENITY AMID LABOUR 


, ‘ , OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
; JOHN MERLE DAVIS, 1875-1960. 






By FRED FIELD GOODSELL 


HOPE that my tribute to the life and service of John Merle Davis 
= Peati | Awill convey the impression of the magnanimity of his spirit even more 
prisoned| than the excellence of his craftsmanship. My acquaintance with him 
erMONS | began when we were students at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
tked for} Connecticut, from which he graduated in 1904. As fellow-students we 
soon became friends. I was curious about his plans when I learned that 
ask Was | he was the son of the well-known Jerome Davis, one of the pioneers of 
irthday, the American Board mission in Japan. The intention to enter American 
ntries Of] Board service gave a common interest to a group of five students at 
» and to} Hartford, of whom Merle and I were two, an interest second only to 
ased his| the lively concerns of theological study under inspiring professors. 
tsu, still Merle was a very good student. He was also a royal good companion 
‘imously| in work and play. His ideals were so lofty, his personal habits of study 
__ | and conduct so impeccable and his winsome humanity so alluring that 
yed with! friendship with him was indeed a choice privilege. 
fopping| Oberlin College, Hartford Seminary and a year of study in Germany 
gave him the training and impetus he wanted for work on the frontiers 
of social relations, human rights and Christian education. Five years 
as secretary of the YMCA at Nagasaki and ten years in the Association 
at Tokyo added to his deep insights into human problems, especially 
in the field of race relations. In 1922 he was asked to head up a survey 
of multi-racial problems on the Pacific Coast under the direction of 
President Ray Wilbur, of Stanford University. After this assignment 
he became the first secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with 
headquarters in Honolulu (1926-1930). 
apanes} A man of Davis's qualifications could not escape the eye and plans 
ly bring} of John R. Mott. Mott, Oldham, Paton and Warnshuis were directing 
the International Missionary Council during the nineteen-thirties. 
Those perspicacious leaders saw that basic research must accompany 
the readjustments that the Christian movements in many countries 
were called upon to make. They called Davis to serve as the director of 
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the newly organized Department of Social and Economic Research and between 
Counsel. For five years he worked from Geneva, Switzerland, in his} commit 
studies of conditions, especially in Africa south of the Sahara. His} Hons, 2 

monumental Modern Industry and the African was one result of his} matters 
labours (1933). It was a bugle call for awareness and for appropriate} world. 

action on the part of Christians the world over. This investigation, in] Ober 
fact, as I am reminded by Dr George W. Carpenter, of the IMC, led} om him 
directly to the formation of ‘United Missions in the Copper Belt’, 
which, Dr Carpenter comments, ‘could quite properly be reckoned & 












complex founded on the principle of migratory labour, in a conb| rsity 
prehensive manner. It involved a type of co-operation between church | ia Afri 


out, ‘came an increasingly critical evaluation of the migratory labour} At b 
system itself. This resulted in the increasing provision for family} dghty~ 





under IMC auspices to complete many field studies related to the) 1... 
economic base of the younger churches. For four years he prepared passed « 
for certain aspects of the programme of the Tambaram (Madras) 
meeting of the IMC. His reports were epoch-making in the sense that 





the younger churches. He did not feel himself responsible for initiating} ft is 
new plans, but he made it plain that new methods were called for and} work « 
that there were hidden resources which might be tapped in order t0| results 
carry forward these new methods.! | Decke 
After the Tambaram meeting Davis was asked by the IMC to make where 
similar studies in Latin America. Dr W. Stanley Rycroft, for many} thinki: 
years the secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America| ment. 
has said recently that the church programmes now emerging in rurdl of wes 
areas in Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America are due largely to Merle} Missic 
Davis’s preparatory work. Dr Rycroft also points with deep apprecis 
tion to the study which Davis led in connexion with the founding of 
the United Andean Mission and to his part in the report, ‘Indians is 
the High Andes’ (Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru) in 1934. 
From 1939 to 1949 Davis worked from New York as his base. I 


1 See my two articles in the IRM, April 1941, ‘The Fourth Dimension in Christias 
Missions’, and April 1946, ‘Grand Strategy in the World Mission’. 
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arch anj{ between field trips for research in Latin America he served on various 
d, in his} committees while writing his volume, New Buildings on Old Founda- 
ara. His| fons, a carefully prepared summary of his conclusions on many 
It of his matters related to the growth of the Christian movement around the 
ropriate | world. 
ation, in} Oberlin College chose to honour both Davis and itself by conferring 
MC, led} on him in 1949 the honorary degree of D.H.L. 
It was almost inconceivable that he should retire, even though he 
had reached the limit in 1949. Little wonder, then, that he was invited 


Kyobun Press in Tokyo has just been announced. 
At his death on March 15th, 1960, at Palo Alto, California, in his 
r family} tighty-fifth year, he was survived by his wife, Valborg Wilhelmina Vea, 
one son and three married daughters. Mrs Davis closed her recent letter 


This I think is all, except the greatest of all when one night after a quiet day he 
prepared | passed quietly into the other world with no long illness or pain. His was a life of 
Madras) great blessings, with the end the greatest of them all. He walked two miles each day 
nse that up to the end and had great joy in his garden where he spent hours each day. 


cts bee! One of his grand-daughters paid him a beautiful tribute : ‘Tall and rugged 
itality of} 4 the trees he loved, yet as great and gentle as the blue sky.’ 
nitiating} Tt is too early to give any adequate account of the impact of Davis’s 
| for and} Work on the development of the Christian Mission in terms of concrete 
order 10} tesults in the twenty-two countries which he studied. But Dr J. W. 
| Decker, an IMC secretary who knew him well and who often travelled 
to make} where Davis had worked, says : “Davis changed the climate of missionary 
or many} thinking’ about the relation of the younger churches to their environ- 
America} ment. Henceforth it is impossible to think of these churches as colonies 
in rust} of western Christianity ; they are, rather, the home bases of the Christian 
to Merit} Mission among their own people. 
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DEFEATIST PROTESTANTISM AND oo 
OPEN DOORS IN INDIA —. 

By Din DaYAL + [fate of th 

the peop 


HE writer has been forced to the conclusion, after travelling some}ikere wa 
ten thousand miles in India and Pakistan and meeting over 13jdfter ind 
groups of Christians and many hundred individual Christians duriag}be Chur 
these recent months, that India is entering such an era of evangelistic}this was 
opportunity as has never been experienced before in this century. Thejmore ba 
sad fact, however, is evident everywhere that the spirit of defeatiihenega 

dominates the Protestant churches and missions, and they are therefom}oups 
not prepared to meet the challenge of India to-day. * }ian hos 
The magnitude of the challenge can be gauged by some of thejs rather 
illustrations taken from different parts of the country. A missionanyjibe syn 
in Punjab claimed that there must be at least twenty to twenty-five|happen 
‘Bible Societies’ in his district. He knew about four or five very well|ihe mis 
These societies have been formed by non-Christians to study thejknow tl 
Bible. Each society may have between fifteen and fifty members. No/of them 
missionary or Christian has had any hand in organizing them. In} Sots, 1 
almost every congregation in Punjab the writer found new converts}of Am« 
and seekers. Most of these have come from high-caste, educated classes, | service 
Several ministers explained that the low-caste people are more comjout ag 
cerned at present about their new-found rights and privileges than about} trouble 
their spiritual state. As a result, the converts have almost ceased to comejtion aj 
from the low-caste groups. Somebody suggested that whereas we am|dogan: 
still trying hard to evangelize the low-caste people, God is now telling | hospite 
us to look to the long neglected high-caste, educated people. One Sikbjlocal 5 
business man recently published a diary with a Bible verse on caci 
page. The number of those who have already taken or are now taking 
the Bible correspondence courses runs into millions. anothe 
Among the new converts one finds government officials, doctors} {tom t 
shopkeepers, lawyers, students. Whereas the new converts from low| sonar 
castes often lacked zeal for their new faith, the converts from the high | Jesus. 
caste educated classes show unusual zeal and boldness. a sing 
A doctor who was baptized a little over a year ago is now called I 
padre in his neighbourhood because of his zeal for the gospel. A govern | SPiit 
ment official in Western India engaged a band to play on the occasion} Th 
of his baptism. Sweets were distributed in the locality, an Indian| of Hi 
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» [astom for a happy occasion. A shopkeeper said that he always made 
a point to give out Christian literature to his customers. One could 
ll many such heartwarming stories of the new converts to-day. 
There have been too many Jeremiahs pronouncing upon the dark 
Hate of the missions in India. It is high time we called the attention of 
the people to the new opportunities. One cannot, however, deny that 
ing somjikere was a certain amount of opposition and even persecution soon 
over 1Mjifter independence was won; and on the whole it did much good to 
8 duriag ithe Church. But now it appears that we have entered a new phase. And 
ngelisticlthis was bound to happen. The Indian people are beginning to form a 
ury. Thejmore balanced opinion about the missions. They are beginning to see 
of defeat ithe negative and destructive character of the criticisms of the opposition 
therefor|goups, many of which were based upon ignorance. Recently a Chris- 
* }tian hospital belonging to the Church of Scotland mission was having 
¢ of thelsrather difficult time from a militant Hindu group. One day one of 
issionaty|the sympathetic non-Christians asked a militant leader, whom he 
enty-five|lappened to meet in a street, why he was disturbing the good work of 
ery welljihe missionaries. The leader replied somewhat in this manner: ‘You 
budy the}know these American missionaries are a nasty people, we must get rid 
bers, Nojof them.’ When he was told that the missionaries at the hospital were 
hem. Ip}Scots, not Americans, the leader said, ‘Oh yes, isn’t Scotland a part 
converts} of America?’ The common people of India can never forget the loving 
1 classes,| service of the missionaries. In many places they are beginning to come 
ore comjout against the fanatics. In a remote town in Western India some 
an about} touble-makers came from outside and tried to stir up the local popula- 
to comejtion against the mission there. They came to the hospital shouting 
$ we afeidogans against the missionaries. The superintendent of the mission 
w telling| hospital tried to hand over the hospital keys to them, saying that if the 
Ine Sikbjlocal people did not want their services they would rather go. The 
on eachjlocal people, who had been holding their peace all this while, came 
w taking} forward and ordered the trouble-makers to leave the town at once. In 
_ | another town the fanatics who had come from outside were pulled down 
doctors, | {fom the platform from which they were attacking the Christian mis- 
om low|sionaries. They were severely beaten and made to shout ‘Victory to 
he high | Jesus Christ’. In both these cases the Christians did not have to utter 
a single word in self-defence. 
called a 


govern-| Spiritual Vacuum 
yecasion} Though there has been a certain amount of resurgence and revival 
Indian | of Hinduism, for some time Christian ideas and western culture have 
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succeeded in shattering the old religions of the Indian people, 4j popular 
spiritual vacuum has been created in the lives of many. Outwardly they} prevails 
might continue to conform to Hindu practices, as people did in Rom} bemoan 
long after paganism had lost its hold in early Christian centurig| The sch 
But Christianity is being called upon to fill this vacuum now as it wa} dosed « 
called upon to fill it then. The fallen gods and goddesses of India cannot} dose its 
recapture the hearts of the educated people and the revived philosophy} enterpri 
at the most can satisfy only a few. That exactly is the dilemma whid} mission 
confronts the reformed Hindu groups. And this is where the oppor| Indian | 





tunity for Christianity will continue to be found. to oper 
uest 
Defeatist Protestantism pe) 


The Protestant missions and churches are not prepared to meet the} new cit 
challenge of India. As far as the Indian churches are concerned, they} the Rot 
are still in the process of finding their feet. Most of them have still not] In that 
learned to become responsible. Court cases, clamour for mission] travels, 
properties, electioneering still beset many churches. Democracy has} hearts 
become a curse in many churches. All this does not leave much time] longer 
in which to think about evangelism. 

There is much confusion in the ranks of the missionaries on the] Roman 
question of creating a self-supporting and self-propagating church.| As age 
It appears that most of the old missions have concluded that India is} advanc 
finished as far as evangelistic opportunities are concerned. In many| trend | 
States there are hardly any missionaries of the old missionary bodies} years, 
left. It is likely that churches in the West do not realize that Indias} fields | 
the biggest mission field outside the Communist world. The writer is} Catho! 
convinced that the old type of missionary, who dominated the scene} coast. 
in his station, is no longer required, and that the local church must] They | 
assume much greater responsibility in evangelism. Probably in some} grand 
cases the very presence of a missionary in an old mission station would] betwee 
be harmful to the local congregation. But surely in such cases the] is too 
missionaries need not stay in their old mission stations. Surely there at} The 
many new areas to be opened. And there are still many new spheres of} they r 
witness to be explored. Those who have entered new spheres are finding} Manet 
great satisfaction in them. » | only \ 

The unfortunate situation to-day is that the old missionaries are} that 
retiring gradually and the replacements are either hard to find in the} at a t 
home churches or, if they come at all, they often fail to see the challenge 
in India. Many of them fail to adjust in the modern India. A few who 
do see the challenge and manage to adjust, immediately become 
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cople, Af popular with Christians and non-Christians alike. But an air of gloom 
tdly thy} prevails over many a deserted mission field. One district superintendent 
in Rom bemoaned the fact that no new missionaries were coming to his district. 
enturig,| The schools which had been helping to build the Church have been 
as it wy dosed down. With sorrow he said that by 1968 the mission would 
a cannot close its work in his area. ‘And that would be the end of the Christian 
ilosophy| enterprise and the village church,’ he added. The pessimism of the 
1a which] missionary societies was well illustrated by an incident in one of the 
© oppor | Indian States. The State Government requested the Protestant missions 
to open a college in its new capital. The missions turned down the 
request. The Roman Catholics then came forward with an offer of a 
school. The State Government gladly accepted the offer and, in that 
meet the] new city where there is a scarcity of buildings, the Government offered 
ed, they} the Roman Catholics its buildings and land for the new school buildings. 
Still not} In that city the Protestants have no institution of their own. As one 
mission] travels, one can clearly see the growing hunger for the Gospel in the 
racy ha} hearts of Indian people and the decline of Protestant missions. They no 
uch time} longer possess the spirit of triumph and adventure. 


; on the] Roman Catholics 


chureh.| As against the decline of Protestantism, one notices the tremendous 
India is} advance of Roman Catholicism everywhere in India. If the present 
[n many} trend continued the Protestants might well discover, after a hundred 
y bodies} years, that the Roman Catholics have occupied and harvested the rich 
Indias} fields they themselves had laboriously sown. Till recently the Roman 
writer is} Catholics used to be strong only in South India and on the western 
he scene} coast. Now they are on the march towards central and north India. 
ch must] They have built their biggest seminary of South Asia in Poona. Their 
in some} grand new schools and colleges are rising up everywhere. The contrast 
n would] between retreating Protestantism and advancing Roman Catholicism 
ases the] is too obvious to be missed. 
here an} The Protestant missions and churches must search their hearts. Are 
heres of| they right in deserting their responsibilities in fear? Is mission a per- 
> finding} manent part of the Church or is it something which can be promoted 
only when there is a positively favourable government? Do we believe 

ries are} that India will ultimately come to Christ? Are we right in leaving India 
d in the} at a time when the people are opening their hearts in a big way? 
hallenge Din DAYAL 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND Jews 
(The Study Meeting, ‘Kirche und Judentum’, Esslingen, 1960) 


The 1960 meeting on ‘Church and Judaism’ which (under the chair 
manship of Professor Rengstorf, of Miinster) the ‘German Evangelical 
Committee for Service to Israel’ holds annually, had more the character, 
this year, of a private working group. It took as its theme ‘the aim, 
method and stage reached in the conversation between the Church 
and Judaism’. Only two of the sessions arranged were public—one th 
opening evening at which the participants were greeted, with an addres 
by Dr Schiitz, Minister of Religious Affairs, Diisseldorf, on ‘The Jew 
and Ourselves: report and reflexion fifteen years after the new begin 
ning’—and the other the general discussion at which, with Professor 
Rengstorf in the chair, Provincial Rabbi Dr Meyer, of Dortmund, Mr 
Rosenberg, of the BBC, London, Frau Vikarin Thimm, of Hamburg 
and Pastor Majer-Leonardt, of Stuttgart, spoke. The main theme @ 
the discussion was the ‘stage reached in the conversation betwee 
Church and Judaism’. In the closed session of the meeting Dr Heim 
Fliigel, Director of Studies of the Evangelical Academy, Tutzing/Obb, 
spoke on ‘Questions asked by Christians of Jews’ and Rabbi Dr 
Lothar Rothschild, of St Gall, on ‘Questions asked by Jews of Chris 
tians’. The questions formulated were designed to take further Mr 
Rosenberg’s address: ‘The Germans, the Jews and the World’, ané 
that of Dr Lamm, of Diisseldorf, Kulturreferent of the Central Cound 
of Jews in Germany, on ‘The Situation of the Jews in Germany’. Bu 
in all speeches the emphasis was laid on outspoken discussion. 

Tt was inevitable that the antisemitic excesses recently committe 
should be prominently in mind: about a thousand such excesses wet 
confirmed in forty-four countries. And there was a constant impressic 
that the decisive element is not so much the swastika as ‘what li 
behind it’. One could ask, moreover, whether there are not here sigz 
of something of a ‘pathological nature’. It might well be, moreove 
that it is not so much antisemitism which is to be discerned as 
emergence of a nationalism which clings to definite symbols. 


Is it, then, possible, in the light of all that has happened, to conduc 
a fruitful debate between Christians and Jews? It was once said at 4 
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former meeting : “The Christians must first prove their change of mind 
before a meaningful discussion between Christians and Jews can take 

*, But Rabbi Dr Geis, of Diisseldorf, pointed out that under the 
Third Reich Church and Jewry suffered persecution together, and that 
‘God is indicating to us that we are brothers’. For that reason he also 
recently joined in a discussion which took place at Bielefeld, to the 
effect that an ‘unabridged’ Judaism and an ‘unabridged’ Christianity 
must form the basis for a fruitful debate. 

The existence of the State of Israel brings with it the danger that 
often the possibility of a genuine understanding is removed because 
the question of Judaism is replaced by that of the meaning of the State 
of Israel. A genuine discussion, moreover, must always be more than 
a meeting on the basis of tolerance and humanism. It is important 
always to make room for the question of the Truth, quite apart from 
the fact that genuine humanism proceeds from the fact of God’s own 
image being in man, so that humanity is always linked with the idea of 
creation. In spite, therefore, of difficult experiences, conversation 
between Jews and Christians should always be possible. And we must 
constantly recognize that ‘much work on the side’ will be necessary. 
Only in that way shall we overcome the past. 

Kulturminister Schutz pointed out how easily a small minority can 
succumb to the danger of separating itself. Everything must therefore 
g/ Obb, be done to give place to love and justice, in order to create confidence, 
bbi Di} so that we may not arrive at a cold and reserved relationship between 
us. Practical contact is and will always be the best way in which to 
counter false conceptions. 

But we must also recognize the concrete situation of the Jewish 
Cound existence as it is practically apparent in the tensions between security 
ny’. Bu and insecurity, between home and foreign land. In spite of Israel, the 
\} Jews are a people without a country and without a spiritual centre, a 

people always ‘hanging in the balance’. The Jewish people are indeed 
iS WEIS precisely the ‘world’s wonder of history’ (Brod). Is the State of Israel, 
PressiOa§ as Mr Ben Gurion holds, on the other hand, ‘the tool for the the realiza- 
_'S} tion of the messianic vision’, the principal means by which ‘to transform 
Te Sig) the world into the Kingdom of God’? (Dr Baeck). Or is the State of 
Israel, rather, as it was once described in the weekly paper of the Jews in 





} as the Germany, on the occasion of the third anniversary of Israel, ‘a nation 

among nations and a state among states’, so that we are facing ‘the 
pe “} mystification of a national enthusiasm, because it is no longer possible 
aii 


for the Jew to be set forth as a Jew in insecurity’? 
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And this brings us to the question, What precisely is a Jew? The Jey 
is rooted in his people, He understands God’s claim as being directed 
to the whole people, and for that reason he always discerns in Chri. 
tianity only a ‘subjectivism of redemption’. And since for him Judaism 
always signifies ‘the holy people according to the Law’, he is confronted 
with the task of conscientiously and faithfully fulfilling the Law ‘for 
the hastening of the Kingdom of the Messiah’. It is a matter of working 
to achieve the law-fulfilling, messianic character of the people, so that 
the Jews, in accordance with their messianic function, shall make their 
decisive contribution to the realization of the Kingdom of God. That 
in turn puts the Jewish people in the position of exposure to suffering, 
because they suffer for not having fulfilled what was hoped of them 
Scholom Ben Gorin was right when he said: ‘In Judaism the Kingdom 
overshadows the Messiah, in Christianity the Messiah the Kingdom’, 
We are also justified in asking whether the messianic idea is the funds 
mentally central idea of Judaism. On the other side we can say that for 
every Christian theologian the phenomenon of Judaism is so ‘fascinat 
ing’ that he becomes absorbed in the problem (Rengstorf), and yet he 
must concern himself with it for his own sake or, we may say, for the 
sake of bearing witness. Whatever the obligation on either side, Chris 
tian or Jewish, it is a matter of conducting the conversation on the 
basis of genuinely fundamental essentials. Ought we to say: ‘Neither 
of us can conduct the discussion except as people who hope’? 

On the Jewish side it constantly emerged how basic in Judaism is 
the other view of the world. Judaism conceives of an ‘unredeemed 
world, It cannot believe that redemption has come through Jesu 
Christ, especially since it is constantly compelled ‘to endure history. 
(One thinks here of the constant persecution of the Jews in the cours 
of history.) The Jew, therefore, has always at the back of his mind the 
suspicion that the Christian approach may be a ‘disguise’; and in the 
final analysis he is always confronted, from the Christian side, with 
missionary purpose, since Mission is fundamental to the very existence 
of the Church. Thus ‘the way of love’ is constantly strewn with débris, 
for love of one’s neighbour is still the hardest task of all religions 
(Cohen). The ‘suffering’ conception of history (the murderer of Christ) 
is hard for the Jews: that it is they, and not Rome, who are accused. 

In the general discussion this thought found expression again: to 
the Jews, the Christian conception of the phenomenon of the Crucé 
fixion remains incomprehensible, while on the Christian side it was 
urged that the conversation be carried further for the sake of the Church; 
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for it is a peculiar phenomenon that two religions should possess, in 
the Old Testament, the same Holy Scripture. Professor Schoeps said 
that we Christians, even from Christ Himself (John 5: 39), read it 
falsely’, from behind, instead of seeing the Thora as the heart of it. 

But whatever approach is made, it must always be on the basis of 
seeking an encounter out of the heart of the God made man. 


GERHARD JASPER 
BIELEFELD, GERMANY 





‘FOREIGN MISSIONARIES’ 


The Reverend Bryan de Kretser’s stimulating note on ‘Foreign 
Missionaries’ in the April, 1960, number of the Jnternational Review 
of Missions is of the kind to provoke conversation. His main plea, that 
the missionary task to-day calls for a new and more radical form of 
obedience on the part of the missionary, is very timely. Growing insight 
into the ‘servant’ nature of the Church’s calling must lead to new 
expressions of genuine servanthood in its missionary pattern. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr de Kretser is still thinking of 
missions in terms of the old ‘colonial’ pattern : missionaries are people 
who come from the West to the countries of Asia and Africa. It is 
true that many still come, but the essential missionary outreach of the 
world Church to-day is by no means confined to this one aspect of the 
Church’s activity. The one-way traffic in missionary service is no 
longer the norm, and already the flow of missionary love and service 
from East to West is much greater than is generally recognized; and 
the interpenetration of faith and vision between the churches of the 
East and the churches of the West, as Dr Visser ’t Hooft has pointed 
out in his John R. Mott Memorial Lecture, has been the source of 
many of the most fruitful developments in Christianity in this century. 

I am wholly at one with Mr de Kretser in his plea for identification 
as the basic necessity in missionary service. I share his concern about 
the avatara missionary. But is this problem necessarily tied up with 
the time factor? Some missionaries remain for a lifetime in a country 
and are still outsiders. Others in a matter of months or a few years 
achieve real identification. Mr de Kretser himself has come to the end 
of a two-year period of service in the USA. Will he regard this period 
merely as an interlude in his ministerial life, or will he regard it as a 
genuine identification in missionary service with the Church in 
America? The name of Daniel T. Niles is a household name in thousands 
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of Christian homes in Australia, New Zealand, the USA, Ireland and 
Britain. Has there not been real identification here? I admit that few 
missionaries are of the status of the examples I have chosen, and] 
admit that identification in depth with a particular country will requir 
many years of shared service and experience, but I also contend that 
we must not limit in advance the degree to which identification wil 
be brought about through the increased sharing of the Church’s life 
which is now possible in the modern world. 

Mr de Kretser advocates two ways in which missionaries should 
seek to express their identification with the country to which they 
are sent. One is by becoming a national of that country, and the other 
is by marrying into the people of the country and bringing up the 
children as natives of it. Some missionaries have already done this, 
though few, I think, have rooted their entire family life in the country 
in which they are serving. Where the desire to do this arises spontane 
ously and freely I believe it should be fulfilled. But it would bea 
serious mistake if it were implied that this is now the only desirable 
pattern of missionary life to which young missionaries should en 
deavour to aspire. That would introduce a self-conscious element into 
what should always be a free and individual decision, an element which 
I imagine would be offensive to the national of another country. Asa 
national I should welcome into my country one who, I knew, genuinely 
loved it and was attracted to it. I should be rather dubious about the 
new-comer who announces in advance: I am going to be a national of 
your land. These things must come as the result of natural liking and 
affection; they cannot be arbitrarily arranged, even in the interests of 
doing good. 

Mr de Kretser rather suggests that the more the missionary caf 
‘deforeignize’ (if the word can be pardoned) himself, the greater 
identification will he achieve. But if all the difference is removed, may 
not something of the richness of the identity be lost? The Reverend 
Douglas Webster, in a recent article in Theology Today, asks: Is there 
something of permanent value in the ‘foreignness’ of the missionary? 
He makes two points which I think are relevant and important. 1. He 
argues that the foreign missionary is a symbol, symbolizing in his 
person the fact that Gospel and Church belong to a supranational 
and supernatural order. The Church can be the Church to the nation, 
but it can never be a nationalistic Church. The missionary is a symbol 
of the Church’s transcendence over nationalism. 2. He says the mission- 
ary is also a mediator. He is the mediator, in his person, of the love, 
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care and intercession of one church for another. He is a representative 
person. The highest church inter-aid is always in persons, not in money. 

Mr de Kretser advocates celibacy as a solution to the problem of 
the missionary having to return to his homeland and thus interrupt his 
identification with a particular country and people. Dr Niles, in his 
John R. Mott Memorial Lecture, leans to a similar view. I question 
this view of both my distinguished friends. 

Many missionaries, of course, are already celibates. A large number 
of women missionaries forgo the opportunities of marriage for the 
sake of their calling. But celibacy does not set the missionary wholly 
free from the claims of family. There are other members in a family 
besides a husband and children, as many a woman missionary is 
acutely aware every time she says good-bye to ageing parents. 

I am not at all persuaded that celibacy is a solution to what is an 
acute problem. Many missionaries (married and admittedly biased) 
feel that the fruitfulness of their missionary service has been bound 
up with wife and home and that they could not have fulfilled their 
missionary obedience in the same degree if they had been unmarried. 
This is a deeply felt existential experience; it is a situation in which 
the missionary demand is always pitched at its highest, because there 
is the constant tension involved in the missionary’s integration of his 
total loyalties. 

But are we in danger of making the problem more acute than it is? 
Does identification cease when the missionary’s bodily presence is 
removed? Is there any reason why a missionary should not feel identified 
with two countries, the one of his birth and the one of his adoption? 
Are we held so fast in the iron grip of nationalism that we can think 
only in terms of my country, never my countries? I personally feel that 
we are rapidly moving into the period of history when we shall be 
compelled to make the jump from nation to world, and perhaps mission- 
aries are suitable people to make a start. 

ROBERT A. NELSON 

COLOMBO 





NoNn-ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LATIN AMERICA 


I cannot let a passage in Mr Marshall K. Powers’ article in the April, 
1960, issue of your Review pass uncorrected. On page 203 he states: 
‘The second expedition, which sailed from France in 1558, carried 
with it several protégés of John Calvin.’ 
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Now, the expedition, planned by the King, Henry II, and th 
Chevalier de Villegaignon as a straightforward military expedition 
with nothing of religious proselytism about it, but with a Francisca 
friar as chaplain, left on July 12th, 1555. The six hundred sailors anj 
soldiers were all Catholics. The leader, Nicolas Durand de Villegaigna 
(or Villegagnon) was a Knight of Malta, that is to say, a good Catholis, 
One only of his companions later declared himself Calvinist—Nicoly 
Barré. 

The Chevalier de Villegaignon tried to fortify some islands opposit 
what is to-day the city of Rio de Janeiro. After some time he wrot 
to the King for re-inforcements, fearing an attack by the Portuguese, 
who were established in the country. The letter fell into the hands of 
Admiral de Coligny, a convinced Calvinist, a minister of the Kin 
and the unofficial head of the French Protestants, who sent it to Jean 
Calvin, which enabled him to send out a party of Calvinists, with 
certain Richier, an ex-Carmelite turned Calvinist, and a young, twenty. 
two-year-old theological student, Jean de Léry, who later on recounted 
his version of the events. These new arrivals sailed on March 7th, 1557, 
There were not more than twenty or twenty-two of them—some say # 
few as fourteen. 

Mr Powers goes on: ‘Perhaps even more disastrous was the fad 
that the commander of the expedition betrayed the group by becoming 
a convert to the Roman Catholic Church,’ 

What has deceived Mr Powers is the statement by Jean de Léry, 
who, knowing full well that the Chevalier de Villegaignon was 4 
Catholic, maintains that he was converted to Calvinism, that he had 
written one or more letters to Calvin in that sense and that he had 
suddenly changed his views and had persecuted the Calvinists. Now 
all this is quite wrong and smells of fiction. 

The facts are very different. The Chevalier had appealed for re 
inforcements and believed that the new arrivals had no other desir 
than to work at the fortification of the occupied islands. Noticing 
however, that they did very little work, he kept an eye on them and 
confirmed that they used to meet together, leaving the others to get on 
with the rough work of erecting the common defences. He therefor 
went and took part in their gatherings, at which there were prayers, 
singing of canticles, with sometimes also sermons. Villegaignon was 
first and foremost a soldier, as he had shown quite clearly in the past, 
and Henry II’s choice of him for this expedition was proof of it. He 
did not realize at once that the doctrines of Richier, the preacher, were 
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not those of the Catholic Church to which he and, as he believed, all 
his soldiers, belonged—the newcomers and the original group alike. 
Richier was perhaps being discreetly diplomatic in not showing his 
hand all at once. But the day came when it was a matter of the Lord’s 
Supper, of Communion in two kinds and of the Calvinist belief which 
rejects the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

Then he was angry. This happened at the end of October 1557. 
After a heated discussion with Richier, he put the whole group on 
board a ship and sent them back to France. Some of them returned, 
having been threatened with shipwreck on the Brazilian coast: he 
had them thrown into the sea from the summit of a rock. 

The expedition ended on March 15th, 1560, and Villegaignon 
returned to France. He was astonished and angered at the way in 
which Jean de Léry recounted what had happened. As for the letters 
which the Chevalier was said to have written to Calvin, he asked in 
vain to see them, and for the dates. The Calvinists claimed to have 
found one, which was published. For the rest, there is a difference of 
opinion among the writers on the date and on the name of the person 
who took it to France; although they are Calvinists, they do not at 
all agree. 

It is thus very clear that this whole enterprise has been falsified in 
history. It is curious that what began as a military expedition, with a 
commercial motive behind it, should have become a ‘Huguenot’ 
mission by the addition of some twenty or so Calvinists (though very 
resolute ones, it is true) to Villegaignon’s six hundred men. 

Proofs are not lacking to show the ‘commander’s’ ignorance of the 
plans of these men who came as reinforcements, his surprise when he 
observed that they were Calvinists and the brutal sincerity of his 
soldierly rage. It was certainly hard on the three Calvinists whom he 
caused to be flung into the sea, but if I try to discover at what moment 
he himself could have become a Calvinist, I can find only eighteen or 
twenty-one days, in the month of March, 1557, when this miracle 
could have happened: during all the rest of the time, well accounted 
for, history shows that he was still the Knight of Malta, no doubt a 
not very profound theologian, but uncompromising on the dogma 
of the Eucharist. 

Mr Powers has made a very imperfect résumé of this episode. He 
makes it begin in 1558 instead of 1556, and end in 1567 instead of 1560. 
He speaks of spiritual and apostolic contacts on the part of the 
‘Huguenots’ with European Roman Catholics, not with the indigenous 
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inhabitants of Brazil: where did he find that? Neither André Théve, 
the friar who went out with the first group, nor Jean de Léry, the histop 
ian of the small Genevese group, had contact with anyone but th 
Redskins of the Brazilian continent, if we are to believe their recon 
which are published and at the disposal of anyone who cares to take 
the trouble to go to the root of the matter. 

I must admit that it was primarily Jean de Léry’s book which me 
with success and which has perpetuated the Genevese thesis of the so 
called ‘Huguenot’ enterprise to such a point that even the historians 
of Catholic missions have recorded it without hesitation, and hav 
been willing to make of Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon, an authentic 
Knight of the Order of Malta, a plain and fervent Calvinist. 

Following a professor of Sio Paulo University, I have studied the 
question, in which I have always been struck by the fantastic and im- 
probable aspect of the thesis and of the disagreements among the 
Calvinist writers themselves. Jean de Léry never dared maintain that 
Villegaignon was a Calvinist and had undertaken a Calvinist mission, 
but he invented the fable of his conversion. Could he have persuaded 
himself, on account of his extreme youth, when he saw the leader 
taking part in the meetings of the Calvinist group, that he was on the 
way to conversion to Calvin’s ideas? Perhaps. But he would have had 
to supply the date of his ‘commander’s’ abjuration and describe the 
ceremony of his official reception into the heart of the little Protestant 
community. There is no trace of any of this in his version. As to the 
alleged letters to Calvin, it would be better not to dwell on them; 
Villegaignon always denied them, demanding that they should b 
produced in public, and the reply was always that they could not be 
found except one, which is probably not by him and which contaim 
little more than some pious reflexions not at all in his usual style. 

Schmidlin, the first scientific historian of the Catholic missions, 
Daniel-Rops in his recent Histoire de l’Eglise and the Swiss periodical 
Nouvelle Revue de Science Missionnaire, all accepted the Calvinist 
version, for lack of documents. None of the Catholic historians of the 
Church or of her missions has given any thought to the ephemeral 
and unimportant ‘military’ expedition of Villegaignon; it would not 
occur to anyone to see it as an attempt at a religious mission. The 
only authority in that sense was Jean de Léry’s book. There may have 
been some idea in Geneva of a Christian mission, but this very small 
body of men met with tragic misunderstanding : the rest is pure imagina- 
tion. I have succeeded in convincing scholars who are disciples off and 
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Schmidlin, the Academician Daniel-Rops and the Swiss Review (see 
NZM, Schéneck Beckenried, Switzerland, 1958, No. 3, pp. 218-19). 

You will, I am sure, excuse this intervention, which I make in the 
name of historical truth and to put an end to a legend which risks 
bringing ridicule upon authors who are making it sparkle like 
champagne. Mr Powers, I feel, will not take it amiss, since he seems 
to be inadequately informed and to be the victim of a documentation 
which is by no means free from contradictions. 

A. PERBAL 
ROME 





‘THe SToRY OF Jesus’ 


May I offer you some explanation of the writing of my book, 
The Story of Jesus, reviewed in your July number, in answer to your 
reviewer? Although the book was intended for the young—the 12s 
and over—it has in fact also brought the New Testament to life for 
a good many of those older people to whom it had, as your reviewer 
suggests, ‘been over-familiar and dead’. But in so many cases of 
which I have personal knowledge, it took them straight back to the 
Gospels—‘to see whether what you wrote could really be true’, and 
more than one went on in amazement at having found ‘every word 
there’. That is exaggeration: I know very well what I have added, 
and very little of it comes purely from my imagination, but I used 
+} books outside the Gospels to fill in the whole background and help 
understanding of life and personality in those times. 

It was necessary from the start to choose at various levels. But I 
did not even start to write (or to choose) until I had spent three years’ 
| Spare time in preparation. 

I saw that the usual version of the Gospel story offered to children 
made very little appeal to their intelligence. If I could have found one 
that was good enough—by my editorial standards—I should have 
put that into the series and not attempted my own. I knew also that 
if you offer something honest and sensible, with a hard core for them 
to struggle with, many of the young will rise wonderfully to it. I was 
not writing for the secure and instructed, but for the thousands of 
children. to whom the Bible is not so much a dead thing as some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs. I was trying to show them the force 
of some of the arguments Jesus offered to the Jewish religious leaders, 
and to make them see what a tremendous undertaking it was, even 
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at a plain human level. That meant going to St John first—and what 
better guide to St John than William Temple, with his constant illuming. 
tion of the text by his knowledge of the language behind the texts? 

Temple accepted absolutely the Cleansing of the Temple as the 
challenge with which Jesus opened His two years’ ministry. ‘John 
has the right of it,’ he says. You will know how he argues about the 
Synoptic placing of the same event. I am not learned. I could not for 
myself argue any of these things. I did not attempt to. But neither 
could I accept passively. But, accepting John’s timing, can anyon 
think that the Temple remained clear of traders during those two 
years? Or that, coming to it again on that Monday of the week of 
Trials, one of Jesus’s actions of preparation would not have been to 
clear it again? 

I had to choose all the time between the contradictions in the various 
accounts of events. I had to select out of far too much material fot 
the length I had to conform to for a Puffin. In choosing, and in writing 
for the young, I had to realize that you only lose your reader if you 
try to present events as perhaps in this wise or that, possibly at this 
time, or place, possibly not. They can extend their reading and their 
own knowledge later. 

I kept beside me Samuel Andrews’ Chronology and Black’s (1948) 
Bible Dictionary. They showed me clearly how impossible it was to 
lay down the law as to the sequence of events. Yet, there has to bea 
flow in the sequence of events in a written account, if it is to gather 
any momentum, or to hold the reader. I had therefore to use my 
intelligence, imagination and what insight and understanding I have 
or could glean from any source whatever. And it was inspiring to 
find how often I found illumination, in moments of great difficulty, 
from unexpected sources—talks, sermons, casual meetings, articles in 
a wide variety of papers and journals. 

Please believe that this was not at all a case of sitting down to 
invent a story round the Gospels. That would have been far easier. 
In this book I had constantly to be reining back a very vivid imagina- 
tion, because the imagined scene had to add up to all I could discover 
of the known conditions of that scene—which is quite another matter 
from ‘imagining true’. 

Your reviewer took exception to my identifying Mary of Luke 7 
with Mary of Bethany. I was astonished, too, when I first heard it, 
but again, Temple admits the possibility. I asked a number of clergy, 
and found their answers almost equally for and against. The possibility 
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was discussed in various places—as a possibility. Here plainly was 
achoice to be made. If it was the same Mary, I had at least gained 
continuity of another character in the story, which would help to 
keep interest. 

As to her being a Sadduccee—that was well argued for me and in 
great detail by a friend, and I felt there was a reasonable amount of 
evidence for it, The point started with Mary of Luke 7 being, not a 
common prostitute, but a lady of loose morals, a lady of Society, 
taking lovers, not going on to the streets. The picture began then to 
take recognizable shape. Where would such people be found? Among 
the Sadduccees, with their abandonment of religious belief and their 
Hellenistic leanings, their wealth and sophistication, education which 
included even Greek tutors for their daughters, their cynicism, their 
wit. The sin was perhaps greater in such a person than in a common 
prostitute—but there was also a mind behind the frivolities, a heart 
which could love much. These things seem to me not just trimmings. 
They are background of part of the life of the time in that Jerusalem 
in which Jesus moved, and I found the placing of Mary as a Sadduccee 
agreat help in cutting out some heavier explanations about Sadduccees. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM 

LONDON 


- 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS — 
NEW FRONTIERS OF MISSION —_ 


How Cuurcues Grow: The New Frontiers of Mission. By Donal simplicit 
McGavraNn. London: World Dominion Press. 12s. 6d. 1959, | There « 


HIS is a book written out of a white heat of conviction. Sua} 
books are apt to be exasperating and so are over-easily dismissed} The sim 
by those of more equable temper. Perhaps it will be those who hay} ischarg 
themselves known what it is to reach boiling point in regard to som} of the t 
missionary conviction who will best enter into the mind of the author, | behind 1 
sympathizing with his passion even if they demur at some of his arge| Dr M 
ments and query some of his conclusions. In the Christian debate} in the v 
sincere one-sidedness is often a quite indispensable contribution to} discerns 
the discovery of truth. Church 
The book is divided into five parts. First there is an estimate of the} harvest. 
present opportunity which confronts the Christian Mission in the} support 
world and an analysis of some of the reasons why the opportunity is} of relati 
not being recognized, together with a chapter on the structure of} The | 
church growth. Second comes a most valuable section on the need to} some ar 
distinguish, within any population, between those most likely to be} tions gi 
immediately responsive to the Gospel and those who for variou} This pa 
reasons are unresponsive. The author indicates the need to review the} stacked 
conventional study of other religions, in so far as this is undertakenj powerft 
by prospective missionaries. The conventional study is academic. It} than su 
treats a religion as a ‘whole’. The missionary, on the other hand, while} We ou; 
he must seek to understand the other religion as a ‘whole’, should} of Miss 
realize that his ministry will be to particular men and women for whom] g¢tirn, 
the religion is seldom the ‘whole’ but only a very small part of the} It is als 
‘whole’. This is an evangelistic insight of the greatest importance =< 
Third comes a long section which deals with general factors of church] check ov 
growth. Here the author is at his most provocative; here his argumeat And 
is often most open to criticism; here he needs to be read with th “e 
greatest attention. An argument is often far stronger than its weakest ge 
link! Fourth comes a short section on methods of church growth 
Chapter 19 on ‘checking methods against actual growth’ is, in some We « 
ways, the most important in the book. It stands on its own merits andj #% well 


demands consideration whatever view the reader may take of the book} people 
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as a whole. Fifth, and in conclusion, comes a valuable assessment of 
the place of administration, of organization, in church growth. These 
closing chapters will cheer as well as challenge those to whom is 
committed responsibility in the ‘serving of tables’. 

The gpa passage presents the author’s main thesis with great 
1959, There are times when the main business of the Church is to grow. Today, in 


land after land such a time has arrived—the most urgent and pressing 
. Such the Church there is increase. 


smissei} The simplicity of that statement could be disarming unless each word 
10 hav | ischarged with a force that will not take ‘no’ for an answer. The reader 
o som} of the book will soon discover just how much force there is packed 
author, | behind that simple-seeming punch! 

is arge| Dr McGavran, viewing the over-all scene of the Church’s Mission 
debate in the world, is deeply dismayed by two facts. On the one hand he 
tion to} discerns areas in which the movements of whole peoples into the 
Church are being arrested because there are so few reapers for the 
> of the} harvest. On the other hand he sees a great volume of missionary 
in th} support, in terms of men, women and money, concentrated in ‘areas’ 
unity is} of relatively small response. 

ture of} The picture that he paints is somewhat over-simplified. Indeed, in 
need to} some areas of which the reviewer has personal knowledge, the illustra- 
y to bef tions given by Dr McGavran will not carry the weight of the argument. 
various} This particularly applies to Africa, where the forces which are being 
iew the} stacked up against the growth of the Church are infinitely more 
ertaken/ powerful than Dr McGavran seems to allow. That said, there is more 
smic, ht} than sufficient evidence available to support much of his argument. 
d, whik} We ought to be disturbed at our failure to occupy the new frontiers 
should} of Mission. We all need to take to heart his challenge: 


r whom Estimation of results is a reasonable Christian procedure and must be made. 
| of the} It is also a delicate one. It involves spiritual values which cannot be counted, as 


he ne oe ne, Sam. - ounce, ane URSHRanY & a0 we. mEAy, tp 

‘gumeat 

vith the} “24 #8ain. 

weakest} Am enterprise which spends hundreds of millions a year should spend hundreds 
each year in research as to how it is getting on with its central task. 

in some We do indeed need to ask these questions, and a good many others 

rits andj #s well, some of which Dr McGavran curiously overlooks. One vast 

he book} people’s movement into the Church which never developed involved 
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some millions of people in South India. What stopped that movemen 
was the fact that the leaders of those millions realized that while 
were a united community within Hinduism, they would automatical) 
become disunited by becoming Christians, the Christian Church itself 
being so divided. They did not join the Christian Church. 

Here is a problem with which at many levels those involved is 
Mission are grappling to-day. Sometimes it appears that no painfi 
inch seems to be gained. Yet unless we are to dismiss the visible Church 
with all that visibility involves of order and discipline, as of no moment, 
we must recognize that here is an issue which calls for urgent attention 
Incidentally the increasing numbers of union enterprises throughow 
the world, hospitals, colleges, oecumenical projects, are tackling this 
issue at first hand. They may appear to be producing few results. Bu 
they are none the less frontiers of Mission. 

To a far greater extent than Dr McGavran’s argument allows, 
Christian disunity, not lack of concern for the growth of the Church, 
is the obstacle to Christian advance. Having said that, we who at 
involved in the oecumenical movement must face the disturbing fac 
that it is those Christian communions that in practice waste no tim 
over the questions of church unity, or even of co-operation, which 
are increasing most rapidly. Dr McGavran’s thesis must be investigated 
with the whole issue of church unity in mind. A good deal of self- 
questioning will be called for all round. 

Another matter of enormous moment at which the author hints 
here and there, but with which he does not seriously grapple is th 
autonomy of the local church, once authority has been handed over 
from the foreign mission to the church. In the matter of pushing ow 
to the new frontiers of Mission to-day the conservatives are not, by 
and large, either the foreign missionaries or the Mission Boards. Th 
conservatives are the leaders of the local churches. There are many 
reasons for this with which all can sympathize, and for some of whic 
the foreigner must accept the major blame. Dr McGavran unerringl 
puts his finger on some of these points of blame. But the main problea 
that we face is that caused by the relative failure of the foreign Mission 
to transmit the missionary motive by which it was itself brought into 
being. Here we all need to pray for forgiveness for ourselves, for under 
standing, for the’guidance of the Holy Spirit. Analysing the mistakes 
of the past is easy and in the main profitless, for all too easily we fai 
to see that we are being called to tackle a new situation in which, unles 
we are careful, we shall make an entirely new set of mistakes! 
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Perhaps it is at this point that Dr McGavran can help us, precisely 
because his challenge is so disturbing. And by ‘us’ I mean all of ‘us’, 
the leaders of the autonomous churches overseas every whit as much 
as their missionary fellow-workers, and the Mission Boards of America 
and Europe. It may well be that Dr McGavran’s precise challenge to 
an Indian or African church leader will be different from his challenge 
to the foreign missionary, the Board secretary or the mission supporter. 
But to all of us the radical question is ‘Are we in our missionary think- 
ing geared to a holding action, or are we going out to those who do not 
know Christ and winning them for Him?’ When the reader has counted 
up all the points at which he disagrees with Dr McGavran, and not 
least his use of the ‘supposed’ New Testament evidence, he is left with 
that question. The more exasperated the reader becomes with some of 
Dr McGavran’s statements and arguments, the more he should ask 
himself whether he is being humbly grateful enough for being 
thoroughly disturbed by this searching review of why, in so many 
places, churches are not growing, why so many new frontiers of Mission 
are not being occupied. 


M. A. C. WARREN 
LONDON 





GUSTAV WARNECK AND THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE 


GusTAV WARNECKIN VARHAISEN LAHETYSTEORIAN TEOLOGISET PERU- 
STEET. By Seppo A. TEINONEN. Helsinki: Suoamalaisen Teolo- 
gisen Kirjallisuusseuran Julkaisuja. 1959. 
WARNECK-TUTKIELMIA: WARNECK-STUDIEN: ZUSAMMENFASSUNG. By 
Seppo A. TEINONEN. Helsinki: Suomen Léahetystieteellisen 
Seuran Julkaisuja. FM. 400. 1959. 


USTAV WARNECK (1834-1910) was called in an obituary 
tribute by Martin Kahler the prophet of the nineteenth century. 
The new Weltkirchenlexikon describes him more modestly as ‘leader of 
the German missionary life’ and ‘co-founder of German missiology’. 
Nevertheless he seems to a later period to be the real founder of modern 
missiology. Even of J. Schmidlin’s ‘Katholische Missionslehre im 
Grundkjss’ (1919), the late Martin Schlunk found it possible to say that 

‘the whole of his missiology is Warneck translated into Catholicism’. 


1 Eine Wanderung durch die deutsche Missionsliteratur. See also his article in 
IRM, 1921 (Jan.), p. 88. 
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Warneck’s system of missionary thinking, Evangelische Missionslehre, 
1892-1903, with its extensive casuistry, has influenced missionary 
theology and practical missionary work in various parts of the world, 
not least in the northern countries, right up to the present day. 

In oecumenical missiological research after the Second World Wa 
‘a critical attitude was adopted towards the missionary theology of the 
last century, that of Warneck included’. Things are different now, 
Criticism has also become theological in character. A radical re-orienta- 
tion has been demanded, a reconsideration of the whole principles of 
missions. But it is obvious that the general demand for a re-thinking 
lacks foundation as long as we are without a clear exposition of the 
traditional missionary conceptions, and steps have therefore been 
taken to provide it. 

Dr Johannes Diirr is the pioneer of the newer Warneck research with 
Sendende und werdende Kirche in der Missionstheologie Gustav Warnecks 
(1947). After him others, especially J. C. Hoekendijk, Olav Guttorm 
Myklebust, Peter Beyerhaus and Pierre Lefebvre, have studied the 
subject. Dr Diirr does not perhaps take enough account of the develop- 
ment in Warneck’s train of thought. Nor does he judge him in relation 
to his theological environment. The same comment can be made of 
Dr Hoekendijk, however sharp and radical his examination may be, 
Dr Mykiebust reports on Warneck with the guidance of a vast amount 
of material, but does not attempt any theological analysis. Dr Beyerhaus 
deals only with a single missionary problem. Dr Lefebvre, a Roman 
Catholic, is the only one in this group who has directly touched War- 
neck’s missionary theology, but his short article is mainly a critical 
summary of Evangelische Missionslehre. 

The doctoral thesis of Dr Seppo A. Teinonen, of Finland, Gustav 
Warneckin varhaisen lahetysteorian teologiset perusteet (The Theological 
Basis of Gustav Warneck’s Early Theory of Mission), is an example of 
ambitious research into the missionary motive. It covers everything that 
Warneck had written up to 1883, when a practical and partly theological 
re-orientation took place in his writing—the German Colonial Empire 
began in 1884. Evangelische Missionslehre turns out to be cumulative 
with regard to missionary motivation. Old and new are brought to- 
gether, but the old still carries the whole weight of his thinking. It is 
necessary to get past universalism (from 1871) and the influences derived 
from Martin K4hler (obviously from 1883 onwards) in order to reach the 
main lines of Warneck’s missionary theory. That is why Dr Teinonen has 
limited himself to Warneck’s older literary production. Dr Teinonen’s 
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Warneck-tutkielmia (Warneck Studies) gives instead a complete review 
of the influences codified in the Evangelische Missionslehre. 

Dr Diirr and Dr Hoekendijk (the latter in Kerk en Volk in de Duitse 
Zendingswetenschap) 


have called attention [Dr Teinonen comments], to the fact that Warneck often uses 
words like ‘natural’, ‘order of nature’ and ‘law of growth’. This observation seems to 
be correct, because Warneck continuously applies concepts of nature in theological 
contexts. These concepts seem to centre on the term ‘life’. ‘Life’ appears both in 
nature and history and in the Kingdom of God. Christ is a ‘new principle of life’ 
from whose work a ‘stream of life’ is flowing. Christianity is a life that penetrates 
into all the ‘orders of life’ and fills all ‘the communities of life’ with its spirit. Warneck 
regards it as his missiological task to incorporate missionary life into the organism 
of the whole of the Christian life. 

Dr Martin Schmidt, in Die innere Einheit der Erweckungsfrémmigkeit 
im Uebergangsstadium zum lutherischen Konfessionalismus (1949) and 
in other works, has for his part noticed the fact that the life motive is 
dominant in the new-pietistic Awakening of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Life is understood as the organic and growth-like 
development of a germ. Dr Teinonen goes on: 

According to Schmidt, the roots of the life motive lie in the older pietism, which 
replaces some ideas of the Reformation with a biological line of thought. On the 


other hand, the emphasis on life is an expression of the near relation between 
neo-pietism and romanticism. 


Dr Teinonen further points out that life is a central idea also in the 
theology of Tholuck and Neander, the leading theologians of the 
Awakening, and in the doctrines of several later theologians who are 
connected with that tradition. Some of them belong to Warneck’s 
missiological environment. ‘It is obvious that Warneck’s theology is to 
be understood within the same framework.’ But influences also come 
from the Wiirtemberg Pietism (J. T. Beck and others) and from the 
Erlangen theology (V. Hofmann). 

Warneck’s theology is a typically empirical theology, where experi- 
ence takes precedence even over the Bible. The religious experience 
gives ‘facts’ to build upon, and so does the history of missions. The 
New Testament itself may be interpreted from one’s own experience 
and from the facts of missionary history. But world history and the 
history of the Kingdom of God belong together. 

Analysing the terms ‘nature’ and ‘natural’, Dr Teinonen concludes 
that ‘natural’ is to be understood upon the basis of creation. As a 
systematic concept, nature is a substitute for creation. A related term 
is ‘organism’. Organisms are not ‘made’, they have ‘grown’. A nation 
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(Volk) is an organism which consists of families and has a national 
uniqueness (Volkstum), the nature of which is determined by a ‘national 
spirit’ (Volksgeist). God the Creator, Dr Teinonen points out, creates 
life in two spheres, in the realms of nature and grace. Because of 
sin, the realm of nature (nature, history, man and the world) has log 
its life, but not entirely, It reaches its perfection in the realm of grace, 
which is based upon the realm of nature. Dr Teinonen recognizes this 
train of thought in many various connexions, and frequently recalls, 
directly or indirectly, Thomas Aquinas’s words: Gratia naturam non 
tollit sed perficit. Mission must take this into account. It does itself 
emanate from the strongest possible source of life, the Ecclesiola—the 
missionary society. 

Warneck’s idealistic conception of the spiritual knowledge of the 
natural man is based upon the latent life of the realm of nature. The 
positive attitude toward the realm of nature leads to an idealistic and 
psychologized anthropology, to an analogy between nature and the 
Kingdom and a synergism in the matter of salvation and the expansion 
of the Kingdom. It also leads to a substantialism in the understanding 
of righteousness and holiness, With regard to the doctrine of sancti- 
fication, Dr Teinonen has drawn attention in an essay, ‘Gustav Warneck 
and Robert Pearsall Smith’ (Studia missiologica fennica I, Helsingfors 
1957), to strong Anglo-Saxon influences since 1875. 

Warneck did not, however, build his missionary theory upon his 
unitary life philosophy, with its seemingly disparate elements, but 
upon an outside Leitmotif, which has often been used—(Christian) 
universalism, conceived in various ways. Universalism as an idea cannot 
simply be applied to the material, but causes tensions. Sometimes the 
treatment seems formalistic, sometimes the difficulty seems greater. 
Universalism demands that the object of the mission should be univer 
sal: all peoples should be christianized—but by the small Ecclesiola, 
which alone has real life. The large crowds, the fulness (Rom. 11 :25) 
must at one time have ‘come into’ the sphere of action of the Kingdom 
of God, but only the ‘living Christians’ are to be redeemed. Universalism 
belonged to the central concepts of the nineteenth century, but its 
development within missionary theology is thought never to have been 
completely investigated. 

The discrepancies in Warneck’s system seem to be due to the fact 
that he has cultivated philosophically certain of his concepts. Because it 
emanates from the Creator, ‘life’ is not, from a Christian point of view, 
an independent process, but is, more exactly, the life of Christ, the effect 
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and gift of the Holy Ghost giving it an extraneous righteousness and 
holiness. ‘Nature’ is not just any nature, but the new creation in 
Christ. ‘Universalism’ must not become a philosophical-idealistic way 
of thought, but should all the time be linked up with the thought of 
the absoluteness of Christ. 

With these reservations in mind Warneck’s pietistic ‘life’ theology, 
so closely related to the Gospel of St John, could certainly be regarded 
as a ferment in modern missionary thinking. 

Gustav KvisT 

HELSINGFORS 





CHRISTIAN CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. By 
RICHARD M. FaGiey. New York and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.85. 28s. 1960. 


Ws it by conscious or unconscious assimilation of ideas that 
Dr Fagley used the word ‘explosion’ in the title of his book? 
Did he intend us to equate the threat of an over-populated earth with 
the threat of a world sterilized in atomic warfare, or is it only that 
we see this equation for ourselves? Each of these threats demands of 
the Christian that he overcomes the fear which each begets and so 
frees himself for the exercise of responsibility. 

But where does this exercise begin? It is salutary for the western 
Christian mind to realize, first that the regions chiefly threatened by 
over-population, actual and potential, are those which have the least 
reason, and no obligation, to wait upon a Christian nihil obstat before 
framing and pursuing their population policies; secondly that western 
Europe would itself have a very grievous population problem, but for 
its steady acceptance, over half a century, of a marital life which all 
official church pronouncements unitedly and vigorously condemned— 
a way of life made possible, in the final analysis, by the wealth created 
by our industrial potential. 

The moral of these reflections is two-fold: first, that the non- 
Christian but intelligent and perceptive East is bound to wonder why 
all but the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches of the West are 
now so vocal in their approbation of planned parenthood by all non- 
injurious and responsible means; and secondly that a mere approba- 
tion or even propagation of ‘birth-control’ by western methods is 
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bound to fail, and may well be actively resented, unless the funds 
mental problems of poverty, economic, social and cultural, are tackled 
at the same time. In short, Christian wisdom should decline to think 
in terms of a ‘population problem’: its focus should be the people, 
the fathers and mothers and children, living in regions in which a 
generation’s advance in medicine and public health has suddenly 
begun to keep people, especially children, alive; where the economic 
potential for a corresponding increase in wealth does not yet exist; 
and where endemic poverty is therefore aggravated so far as to become 
insoluble without aid from outside. Christian theologizing may well, 
therefore, be suspect as western rationalizing, and that with some 
sinister political motive, unless the West is prepared to back its interest 
by generous financial help in the economic and social development 
of the regions concerned, and in a way which leaves the freedom and 
dignity of the recipients unimpaired. 

The moralizing is the reviewer’s. Dr Fagley’s book provides, in 
admirable conspectus, the material by which the sermon is inspired. 
Its first chapter reflects on the present stirrings out of a Christian 
policy of silence and negation ; it declares the need for the Church, not 
simply to admit that what was recently deplored is now allowable, 
but to assert its positive conviction that men and women are responsible 
before God for their use of procreative power; and that we are also 
responsible for one another, facing the common problems of mankind 
together. 

Five chapters follow on the population explosion—its extent, 
causes and consequences; the means by which it might formerly have 
been, but now cannot be, relieved; the crucial inter-relation of death- 
rate, birth-rate, medical care, social care, education, emigration, 
wealth, soil, food. Most population projections are understatements; 
what is certain (given peace) is that the mass of humanity will double 
itself in the next generation or so; the population of the now under- 
developed regions will increase by 180 per cent between 1950 and 2000. 
The most significant fact about the East to-day is its youth: there are 
regions where nearly half the population is still of what the West calls 
school age. 

Migration only drains away from these countries those whom they 
most need to keep at home—the vigorous, the intelligent, those 
capable of the technical and specialized training on which progress at 
home depends. The possibilities of expanding food production are 
realistically assessed; and on the most hopeful view, they cannot be 
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speeded quickly enough. So are the limitation or postponement of 
marriage, and the restricted use of marriage: ‘a whole range of pro- 
fertility elements in culture’ stand in the way of this, and these elements 
can be modified only by the peoples concerned. It may be observed in 
passing that later figures than those given for Eire (p. 86), are available 
in the important Reports of the Commission on Emigration and other 
Population Problems 1948-54 (Dublin, Pr. 2541, 1955). 

The conclusion of this stage of the argument is that the under- 
developed countries have no hope of breaking out of their trouble 
without external economic aid, while aid for programmes involving 
family limitation is likely to provoke religious controversy within the 
grant-aiding bodies, national and international. ‘It is primarily appre- 
hension over Roman Catholic reactions that causes a failure of nerve, 
since Protestant views have not been clearly formulated and firmly 
expressed.” Consequently the major, and new, contribution of this 
book is its summary of religious teachings upon the family and par- 
ticularly on parenthood, beginning with Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam, and passing, by way of Communism in Russia and China, to 
Judaism and Christianity, the ‘religions of the West’. Broadly speaking, 
the religions of the East perpetuate cultural pressures in favour of 
‘procreation unlimited’, and political pressure in an authoritarian 
State, as in China, may veer the same way; but the author finds among 
them no absolute religious ban per se on the practice of voluntary 
family limitation. Where contraception is illegal in an Islamic state, 
it appears to be for political rather than religious reasons. The legal 
status of abortion and sterilization is also noted. 

In the Judaic tradition ‘fruitfulness’ predominates as the purpose of 
marriage, but the sanctification of the spouses in their union is also 
recognized. The New Testament evidence is examined in these same 
streams, with a third in celibacy, a state of life admired only exception- 
ally in the Old Testament. Perhaps Dr Fagley reads too much into his 
exegesis of Luke 20: 34-36 (p. 128f.); the words ‘those who are 
accounted worthy to attain to that age and to the resurrection’ do not 
necessarily imply abstention from marriage as a condition of attain- 
ment : they may intend no more than is said in Matthew 22: 30, namely 
that the life of the blessed after the resurrection is of such a different 
order that marriage is simply not part of that life at all. 

Parenthood is then studied, in the teaching of the early Church, and 
in the traditions of Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism (very fully and 
fairly), and of the churches loosely grouped under the name of 
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Protestantism. Within the ‘formal garden’ of Rome Dr Fagley traces the 
separate paths made by a ‘fertility’ group and a ‘responsible parenthood 
group, each securing phases of power, and so determining in turn the 
changes in pace and direction of official policy. It is with the ‘respons 
ible’ group that hope for the future lies—and this, too, in the direction 
of scientific discovery which will deliver Rome from its untenabk 
moral position. The solution is unlikely to lie with ‘the pill’. 

Through the ‘wildwood with many trails’ which is Protestantism, 
Dr Fagley leads his readers with sure, summary steps, ending with 
the pronouncements of the Anglican Bishops in the Lambeth Con 
ference of 1958, and with the virtual unanimity of all the non-Roman 
Catholic and non-Orthodox churches which have spoken, in favour 
of responsible parenthood by such non-injurious means as the parents 
themselves may conscientiously choose. In an Appendix is found what 
may prove to be the first rough draft of a statement now acceptable 
to all but the Orthodox churches within the oecumenical movement, 
the report of a study group at Mansfield College, Oxford, convened 
at Easter, 1958, by the officers of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council. 

The reception of this book in America (where it was published about 
three months earlier than in Britain) was universally encouraging. Its 
irenical approach to an emotionally charged area of religious con- 
troversy is making its own impression in discussions in which Roman 
Catholics as well as non-Roman Catholics take part. Ultimately our 
common responsibility towards the over-populated regions of the 
earth is one of those which Christians must discharge together. Other 
wise, as a preacher in Westminster Abbey put it in May, 1959, men will 
say “The foundations are cast down; and what hath the righteous 
done?’ 


G. R. DUNSTAN 
WESTMINSTER 





A SURVEY OF FAMILY LIFE 


MARRIAGE: EAST AND West. By Davip and Vera Mace. New York: 
Doubleday. $4.50. 1959. London: McGibbon and Kee. 25s. 
1960. 


ELL documented and ‘illustrated by case histories and fiction’, 
this survey should be welcome everywhere. Although it deals 
more fully with the East than the West, it is the first comprehensive 
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study of the subject that the writer of this review has come across and 
one that is based on much personal contact, observation and research. 
The authors are well-known in the field of home and family life and in 
that of marriage guidance. 

In a prologue they briefly survey the study that has been made of 
family life in the East, beginning with the old China. Tribute is paid 
to Dr Irma Highbaugh who, first as a missionary and later as a secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, has pioneered in this field. 
Her labours resulted in the holding of an East Asia conference- 
seminar on the Christian home and family life, at Manila, in 1954. A 
continuation committee carried on the good work there begun, until 
the first East Asia Christian Conference set up a permanent depart- 
ment to deal with this concern. The Manila delegates, moreover, had 
urged the need for trained leadership ; and this chapter gives a colourful 
account of the institute for Asian leaders held at Chiengmai, Thailand, 
in response to that appeal. 

The authors examine the patriarchal system on which family life 
has been founded in most parts of the world, conceding that ‘historic- 
ally the patriarchal family has been a magnificent institution. It has 
given the East stability and order for four thousand years. It has 
given purpose and direction to the life of the individual. It has defined 
and shaped the life of society’. They trace the course of two hundred 
years of history in the West ‘that has brought the patriarchal family 
to irretrievable ruin and collapse’, attributing this process to the 
Industrial Revolution, under which ‘the power and authority of the 
father began to wane’. The patriarchal family has given place in the 
West to the ‘democratic family’, characterized by freedom, independ- 
ence and equality for all the members, a development which the 








authors admit has not been an unmixed blessing, as is evident from 
the increase in divorce. 

Chapter three considers the position of woman in society, with 
extracts from religious literature of the East to prove the inferior 
position ascribed to her. It is admitted, too, that in the West it was 
only towards the end of the eighteenth century that voices in favour 
of the rights of women first began to be raised. Recognizing the 
equality which women enjoy with men in the majority of the countries 
of the West, in the political realm, in society and in the home, the 
authors maintain that it has not brought women the happiness they 
have sought: ‘The western woman has achieved freedom. She has 
yet to gain serenity and peace.’ Though in the East the recognition 
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of women’s rights is of fairly recent origin, their influence and power 


in the home have been considerable. In India, the authors point out, the ond 
movement for political independence gave women a new place ' ible 
importance because, shoulder to shoulder with the men, they en aisage 


the struggle and made great sacrifices. It is strange that in tracing than to t 
emancipation of women in the East the authors have not explici hibited t 
recognized the influence of the Christian Gospel. of extra 

The authors then go on, in chapter four, to describe the attitude the soci 
sex found in the East, where they have been impressed with the natural Chapt 
and uninhibited way of thinking about sex and its functions. Sex, like 
religion, is part of life, and in fact, in many eastern religions, phallic 
worship is common. The authors attribute it to the fact that ‘peasant 
life means continuous preoccupation with nature’s reproductir 
processes. Crowded living conditions make personal privacy almog 
impossible. Austerity and drudgery mean that for man, sexual pleasur they mi 
is one of the few available forms of pleasurable excitement’. Ther 
is at the same time, they observe, considerable fear of sex, which 
accounts for the caution practised in the mixing of boys and girk}. 
While the married state is assumed for everyone, celibacy is regardel) -ittin 
as being more virtuous. The mixture of religion and sex has produced of the 
some strange and ugly phenomena, such as the dedication of tempk 
prostitutes. Within the married state, indulgence is permitted to th 
man, and the institution of the Geisha girl illustrates the fact in Japan} --.4. 
The authors sum up their impressions thus: ‘the picture is confused it} 1. jin 
detail. But taken as a whole it shows a good deal of restraint, and also 
a good deal of indulgence.’ The western pattern, the writers conclude) 4. ty, 
‘is much the same way’, though the manner in which it expresses itsell] 1. im; 
is inevitably different. 

The authors then discuss the difference between East and West ia 
regard to the approach to marriage, quoting the neatly phrased}. 
observation of an Asian: ‘In the West you fall in love, then marty, family 
In the East we marry, then fall in love.’ The difference, moreover, i better 
related to the presence or absence of parental control, a point which} yy, 
leads to an interesting discussion of the trend away from the ‘arrange 4 
marriage’ and of the increasing modification, in the East, in a direction} ; 
that ‘will ultimately achieve a balance between the voice of the young} ; 
couple and the voice of the parents’. (Reflecting on the West, however, 
the authors are not sure that matters have not gone too far in th}, 
direction of romantic love, when only fifty per cent of marriages i 
the USA, for instance, are successful.) 
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. POW! There are interesting descriptions of marriage rites and ceremonies, 
outa a chapter on child marriage in India, which by legislation is now im- 
Place possible, but which in practice dies hard, and a discussion on con- 
ex cubinage, which was much more applicable to pre-Communist China 
‘cing Uehan to the other countries. With the decrease of polygamy, now pro- 
ae hibited by law in India except in the case of the Muslims, the possibility 
of extra-marital relations can become greater or less, according to 
the social environment and to public opinion. 
cn Chapter ten contains a realistic picture of home life and of the man- 
x, li woman relationship within marriage. On a superficial view, the relation 
4 Phall between man and wife in the East is that of domination and subservi- 
PCASallY ence respectively, but in fact it is not so. There are spheres in the home 
where the wife reigns supreme. As the authors say: ‘They [women] 
) alma knew and recognized their limitations, and respected the frontiers 
they might not cross. But to think of them as inferior and unimportant 
members of society is greatly to underestimate their power.’ The plight 
of widows, which is usually a sorry one, is also discussed : and interest- 
ing information is given about the terrible rite of Suttee, without 
a omitting to state the sentiment that lies behind it. Cognizance is taken 
f temp of the fact that the rite is virtually non-existent now, and that it is 
d to possible for widows to re-marry. 
nfs Chapter twelve deals with the eastern attitude to children, which 
f all forms one of the striking differences between East and West, though 
al a the line is not so clear-cut as it was. In the East, which has believed in 
onciuds parental control, children are given restricted freedom, while the West 
., | bas broken away from the old pattern and has come to allow children 
ses ited! the maximum freedom. It is not easy to condemn the one and commend 
West ia the other. As the authors put it: ‘The East chooses to preserve the 
hrasel outer appearance of good relations, ignoring the hidden frustrations 
P involved. The West allows the frustrations to be expressed, letting 
a family stability fall apart, if necessary, in the process.’ Which is the 
Over, F better way? The question is left unanswered. 
at whict The final chapter, on ‘The Future of Marriage’, sums up the authors’ 
ri conclusions. In both East and West, they maintain, the family pattern 
rectans is changing. What has already happened in the West is now happening 
© yountl in the East, though the East has the advantage of learning from the 
nate experience of the West. The change in the East is seen most clearly 
ree the in the urban-dwellers, the educated classes and the Christians. But 
7a6°S ME even taken together, they form but a tiny minority. The main cause 
of this revolution, the authors believe, is the conception of personal 
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freedom in both sexes. They ask : ‘Does the western pattern of romantic 
love and freedom in boy-girl relationships commend itself as a desirable 
one, which we would wish our friends in the East to adopt?’ Th 
answer is in part provided by the incredibly undesirable effects on th 
chastity of a high percentage of American girls as a result of up 
restricted romantic love and courtship. 
The authors draw attention to the fact that marital expectation in| JT 1! 
the West is centred on the happiness of the couple, while in the Eas} ~ 2° 
it is based on family considerations and does not expect too much, that it 
Hence there is greater disillusionment, they argue, in the West than| 0d pa 
in the East. The two will meet, it is suggested, if the marital expectation} in Eng 
in the West are scaled down and those in the East increased. Mystic 
The authors finally conclude that patriarchal as well as democratie} ground 
patterns have their limitations. We need a new synthesis, they maintain, | 97 thod 
which the East and the West must evolve together. ‘The East is in| that th 
close touch with the past, the West with the future. East and West| it is al 
must abandon their separateness and do what Kipling said they never} more t 
would do. They must meet, join hands and move forward into the ' 
future together.’ deserv 
In a factual survey such as this book claims to provide there is not] althou 
much about which one can argue. But a few comments may not be] of th 
out of place. The authors have displayed an amazing sense of fairness such } 
in weighing pros and cons in East and West alike. There is no ‘drain} has, is 
inspection’ of the East, such as was carried out by the author of Mother Wh 
India. It is a pity that, for the reasons given in the preface, the Muslim} Const 
aspect of the East received such scant attention. It is also to be regretted} autho 
that, while the authors have drawn conclusions from non-Muslim Repu’ 
and non-Christian literature, little is said about the teachings of the} ™ 1ts 
Bible and nothing about the teaching of Jesus Christ. While it is true rallyi 
that the Christian community forms a small minority in the vast} belie. 
population of the East, it possesses a teaching and a power which} Proce 
work like a leaven. And one may say without hesitation that the} ¥4S! 
exemplary standard, in East and West alike, has come from the life Chris 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. The synthesis which the authors seek} bas 1 
can come only through Him in whom there is neither Greek not{ #® hé 
Barbarian, neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither malt hum: 
nor female. adhe 
{ JoHN NAGPUR reali 

Naapur, INDIA glori 
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ORTHODOX AND PATRISTIC THEOLOGY 


Tue GREEK EAST AND THE LATIN West: A Study in Christian Tradition. 


By PHILip SHERRARD. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 
1959. 


HIS important study, which is both theological and historical, has 
not yet received the full-length treatment in British periodicals 
that it would seem to demand. As far as its treatment of Orthodox 
and patristic theology is concerned, in the scanty bibliography available 
in English, it is more thorough-going than the late Vladimir Lovsky’s 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church and set in an ampler back- 


c| ground than the indispensable Some aspects of contemporary Greek 


Orthodox Thought, by the late Frank Gavin. It must also be admitted 


is in| that the subject-matter is still that of the specialized student and that 


it is at times a difficult book to read, needing close application and 
more than one re-reading. 

Dr Sherrard’s treatment of the professional historian is, one feels, 
deservedly severe. As he says: ‘What happens on the historical plane, 
although real enough on its own level, is a reflection of certain attitudes 
of thought, of a particular disposition or orientation.’ History as 
such has no self-motive power to generate events; to suppose that it 
has, is only another sign of a materialist outlook on life. 

While beginning his study, as is inevitable, with the conversion of 
Constantine and the Peace of the Church in the fourth century, the 
author looks back to the character of that culture which had informed 
Republican and Imperial Rome, and which by the fourth century was 
in its death-throes. What was needed was a new beginning, a fresh 
tallying point for the Empire and a new unitive force. Constantine 
believed that this could be found in the religion of the Christians, and 
proceeded to implement his belief. That the solution of his difficulties 
was not a complete one leads Dr Sherrard to emphasize the truth that 
Christianity is at heart peculiarly unfitted to be a state religion. It 
has no divinely promulgated code of social and political laws (such 
as have both Judaism and Islam) and is of itself neither a system of 
human thought nor a philosophy, but basically the Way, as its earliest 
adherents called it, a Way of salvation, entered by initiation and 
realized by experience of redemption, justification, sanctification and 
glorification through fellowship with the Incarnate Word, who is 
present in power in the rightly constituted and ordered Mysteries of 
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His Church, and who by that present power makes real the Christi 

Body wherever and whenever the faithful are met together. 

obscuring of this principal truth (not its contamination, for basi 

it is beyond contamination and has its reality in a higher sphere 

that of phenomena and objectification) has come about when perform} .. sho 

legal and social forms have been adopted, as well as the necessan} where 

use of some philosophic system to embody intellectual expression] 4. im 

To this end the main body of Roman Law and in turn neo-platonig spite 

and aristotelianism have been used by the Church, although it woul traditic 

appear that while the fourth-century Fathers in the East absorbed nto} yorse 

platonism and christianized it, and St John of Damascus was able tt} .ontro 

do the same for Aristotle, the West generally adopted the aristotelin} qy¢ 

framework with disastrous results. Aristotle modified and distorted} nisfor 

Platonism by identifying the essence of the Divinity with its Being feeling 

and scholastic theology has continued to do so, down to the preset} coun 

time. God as ‘pure act’ and the ‘summum ens’ has taken the place dl iter g 

the super-essential Godhead which can have no definition or relation} if pe 

ships either interior or exterior (based, as Berdyaev would express it} ouig 

on freedom) and the multiple divine energies and powers, the dividedly 

indivisible energies of God with which man is able to communicate} |) 

Patristic teaching has always insisted that there is a meeting point ia 

man by which he can ‘know’ God, can ‘see’ God and himself by th 

divine light, that the essential God is hidden in impenetrable mystery, 

but that the divine is communicable, ‘seen’ in this life, and that man’s 

final destiny is to be ‘partaker of the Divine Nature’. Scholasticism 

will have nothing of this since, if the Being of God is this suprem 

essence, it is unknowable except by analogy of created things and al 

that is left for man by (created) grace is the beatific vision, and thi 

not in this life but in the life to come. Prepa 
It is interesting to note that the Reform, in so far as it was interestel} |; ma 
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tial of the divine, while the increasing emphasis on the social and collectivist 
implications of Christianity has led to an attitude that regards the 
sia\Church as a bulwark to the State and its ready instrument to such a 
here thi} modern phenomenon as the United Nations Organization. Indeed 
n perfor ie shows how by now, in a post-Christian world, modern man is much 
Necessaji where he was in the era before Constantine adopted Christianity as 
XPFessiOl} the imperial religion, with two important provisos: the first that, in 
Platonii} ite of all that has happened, Christianity is still the true spiritual 
1 it WOulil tradition of the West, and secondly that modern man is, if anything, 
bed neo worse off than his ancestor of the fourth century, in that he has less 
" able t control over the natural forces which he has evoked. 
ristotelim! The latter part of this study, in so far as it deals with the fortunes or 
distorted misfortunes of the Greek East, is of great interest. What the common 
its Beitg} feeling of the Byzantine Greek rejected, in the false Union of the 
he Preseli! Council of Florence-Ferrara-Lateran in the fourteenth century, was 
. Place of later accepted culturally, and the foundation of the modern Kingdom 
r relation} of Hellas is the measure of that acceptance. For this, the reviewer 
°XPress i} would leave the reader to trace the cogent argument. 
divided) AusTIN OAKLEY 
municatt! | oNDON 
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THE GOSPELS: THEIR ORIGIN AND GROWTH. By F. C. GRANT. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 21s. 1959. 


gs and al E emegie may be fewer than 250 pages in this book, but what pages! 
: The subject is the most important in the world for the student of 
: Preparatio Evangelica Synoptica, who is taken straight in medias res. 
interest it may be doubted whether any book on this vital issue in such small 
stic Greelf and compendious compass has been given to scholars since the appear- 
nfessiom tance in 1924 of the late B. H. Streeter’s The Four Gospels. Charts, 
ith it 208} diagrams and tables will be found in appropriate places. There is a 
ding from bibliography for further reading, some books in which have stood the 
sseS 18 Mitest of half a century. The scholarship, however, which these represent 
unas HM} is occidental learning at its best. The Church yet awaits the impact of 
‘item Oriental.research into Christian beginnings. It may be that the resur- 
nalism @f gence of Islam in the Near East and elsewhere, of Hinduism and Bud- 
Ariza dhism in other areas will lead to a ‘criticism’ of the Scriptures that will 
hypothes#il balance the devoted researches of the West through more than a century. 
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Egypt and India, Malaya and Tanganyika must be expected to cont 
bute treasures of heart and mind, as the first-named did through 
the earlier centuries of Christian expansion. These and other countrig 
must share in the ‘New Approach to the Gospels’ (the title of Dy 
Grant’s opening chapter). How would it be for a group of orient 
scholars to sit round ‘The Gospels’, in particular the Synoptics, with 
this comprehensive volume as a text book? We must know how Japa 
and China would react to the conclusions reached with regard tp 
Gospel origins—let alone that ever vital section of the world wher 
it all happened. Is it too late for western scholarship—especially in th 
Anglo-Saxon world—to increase the number of the Grollenbergs ani 
Vincents, with more determined effort to give the world the biography 
of Jesus once again, as Mark, through decades lived in Palestine) 
The Orientals will never question the priority of the Second Gospel- 
Augustine can never be followed in his Synoptic criticism—but they 
may well have something to interpret with their different way of 
approaching the Markan material. Dr Grant rightly lays emphasis o 
the priority of Mark, with all that it entails in the understanding of 


the reason why these stories and traditions of the Master were the oneg ; 


to be treasured and recorded. Perhaps, as time goes on, and the churches 
of the East prepare or revise their liturgies, they will bear in mind the 
comparative neglect of Mark in Europe through a thousand years and 
rectify the omission. It would gladden the professor’s heart, even though 
neglect is laid, too, at the door of the church of which he is a minister, 
Of course the ‘Ecclesiastical Gospel’ is recognized—perhaps it should be 
the textbook in church building once again ; and Mark, with his graphic 
Palestinian stories, be read in public worship for literate and illiterat 
alike. Dr Grant says that the ‘valuation set by the whole church upon 
the Matthean Gospel is both natural and appropriate’. In fact, his 
summing up of the worth of these great books might well be set 
subjects for New Testament essays in Bangalore or Beirut. Of St Luk 
Dr Grant writes a personal witness—‘It is Luke who brings us close 
of all the gospel writers, to the Jesus of history who is also Lord of tht 
Church’s faith’. And of the Gospel of the Hellenists what words: 


The future of Catholicism, the Great Church of East and West, of Orient ani 
Occident, uniting Palestine and Greece and fusing Hebraism and Hellenism into 
one compact and indissoluble unity—all this future lay before (John) as he put pe 
to paper to draw his picture of the Glorified Christ of the Hellenists. 


E. E. F. BisHop 
REDHILL, SURREY 
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onl | THE RENASCENCE OF HINDUISM 

a Tue PHILOSOPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO IN THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 
“ of Dy (Indian Research Series, No. 10.) By EvA OLsson. Madras: 
pry Christian Literature Society. Rs 2.50. 1959. 

sii Japa THE GOSPEL AND RENASCENT HinpuisM. (IMC Research Pamphlet, 
. No. 8.) By P. D. DEVANANDAN. London: SCM Press. 4s. 1949. 
egard t 

Id Wher HESE two books deal with the renascence of Hinduism in relation 
ily in th) J. to the Christian Gospel. The first interprets the renascence in terms 
anal : of the life and teaching of Sri Aurobindo, the second traces and 


assesses the important phases of the Hindu renascence as a challenge 
to the missionary and evangelistic expressions of the Christian faith. 
Both are clearly written contributions to research series, while ex- 
pounding and interpreting a profound philosophy and a popular 
movement in terms understandable to all readers. Students, pastors 
and research scholars could read these books with advantage. 

The author of the first book has been a missionary for many years 
in India and has made India her home. Miss Olsson has visited 
Aurobindo’s ashram frequently and has sometimes stayed there for 
short periods. What she has written arises out of her first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of life in the ashram and also out of her deep 
study. She writes in the preface that Sri Aurobindo ‘is in many respects 
unique and he has struck a revolutionary path for the solution of many 
problems’. His solutions are difficult to adopt and his thought is too 
profound for ordinary understanding, but Miss Olsson has so well 
arranged and expounded the outline of his philosophy, freeing it from 
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rch Upon subtle technicalities, that a general reader can follow the argument. 
fact, hil she records briefly in the Introduction Aurobindo’s life and conversion 
be set @% and then proceeds to outline his philosophy, his contact with and 
St Luk interpretation of western and Indian philosophies and finally the 
us Close differences from and affinities with Christianity. The exposition has a 
“f simplicity and a clarity about it that certainly make of it a significant 


addition to the available works on the subject. A few citations may 
Orient aig illustrate Miss Olsson’s interpretation of Aurobindo’s mind: 


~ al Discussing his concept of consciousness she writes : 

Consciousness is not simply a mental awareness of objects, which is the ordinary 
sense we attach to it. It is the fundamental thing in all existence. It is the energy and 
BISHOP § movement of consciousness that creates the Universe (p. 12). . . . The creative power 
behind is the whole time the Supramental consciousness working on different levels. 


32 
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The presence from the superior plane, where the new power is dominant, effecy 
the transition by its descent from one level to another (p. 15). 

Speaking of Evil, Miss Olsson goes on: ‘There is no evil in In 
conscience, nor on the levels above mind. Evil exists only in the middle 
stages’ (p. 21). 

Presenting, again, Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga, she writes: ‘The aim of 
silent mind is not the dissolution of Nature, but a preparation of the 
lower Nature so that the higher Power can work in it, and effect its 
transformation’ (p. 31). 

And of his whole outlook: ‘The religion of the future must be not 
from the standpoint of man but that of Superman; a standard of 
man as he is destined to be, not as he is now. The religion of Superman 
is a prophecy of a “new Heaven and a new earth” ’ (p. 36). 

Aurobindo’s acquaintance with and interpretation of the westem 
and Indian philosophies are discussed with special reference to 
Bergson’s philosophy of Intuition and to Vedic and Upanishadic 
philosophies. The affinities with and the differences from the Christian 
faith are stated clearly and persuasively. But, as Dr Devanandan 
writes on page 33 of the booklet reviewed below, ‘Evangelism should 
avoid all methods of propaganda which fall into the temptation of 
exaggerating the validity of Christian claims by deliberately minimi 
the inherent worth of other faiths’. The sub-title of Miss Olsson’s book, 
‘In the Light of the Gospel’, the discussion of ‘difference’ as a section 
of the book—these words, as headings or sub-titles, may unduly 
prejudice a non-Christian reader and lead him to make an erroneous 
judgment, thus not only precluding his reading of the book in question 
but also causing him offence at Christian writers and preachers in 
general. 

Dr Devanandan, who is widely known in international circles, is 
now the Director of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society, of Bangalore. He has written research booklets both for 
his own Institute and for the IMC. In these publications and in various 
periodical articles he is making a more sympathetic approach to the 
interpretation of the non-Christian faiths than has been so previously. 
But he presents these re-interpreted and renascent non-Christian 
movements as challenges to the Christian faith. 

The booklet under review deals with renascent Hinduism, in the 
context of Christian concern for evangelism, in three sections: the 
frontiers of renascent Hinduism, the Hindu approach to Christianity, 
the Christian concern in renascent Hinduism. He shows a very live 
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acquaintance with the different phases of the Hindu renascence. He 
reveals with clarity and conviction the concern of both the Hindu 
and the Christian leaders. His interpretations are helpful and he brings 
a real challenge to bear upon the reader. 

The secularist opposition, he maintains, is to religion as such: 


The challenge is not so much to the validity of religion as to its apparent futility. 
In pressing men to pursue eternal values obtainable in the hereafter, does not religion 
to that extent disparage enlightened effort to realize temporal wellbeing in the 
here-and-now, in terms of such material values as adequate food, shelter and 
clothing? Is not religion, again, used by people of position and power to keep down 
ics cite aise belainen and ta.seanik tee 27). 


Looking at the standpoint of the Hindu religious leaders, he writes: 


What is now at stake is the validity of the Christian claim to make converts of 
Hindus. Hindu religious leaders are aware of the inherent contradiction between 
the central affirmations of Hinduism and of Christianity. But does that in itself 
j the Christian evangelistic enterprise? Can they not covenant to ‘co-exist’ 
and agree to leave each other alone? This would of course mean that Christians should 
give up all organized propagation of their faith with a view to gaining converts. 
It is this religious objection to conversion that Christian evangelists need to consider 
seriously. For the Hindu questions the right to make converts on religious grounds, 
though the principle of religious liberty may secure the freedom on political grounds 
pital . Therefore, the invitation is extended to the Christian in India to-day 

to press forward with his work of evangelism from within Hinduism and not in 
opposition to it (p. 35). 


Dr Devanandan raises vital issues. Christian missionaries and Hindu 
leaders will do well to study his booklet. It provides extensive and 
valuable material in a brief compass. 

P. Davip 

‘GURUKUL’, MADRAS 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MusLim. By G. E. MARRISON. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1959. 

MUHAMMAD AND THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. By EMILE DERMENGHEM. 
New York: Harpers. $1.50. London: Longmans. 6s. 1958. 

Le CHRIST DE L’IsLaM. By MICHEL Hayek. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
12 NF Fr. 1959. 


ACH of these books, in its own way, gives elementary informa- 
tion about Islam. Mr Marrison’s booklet, in the ‘Christian 
Approach’ series, is obviously intended for readers whose knowledge 
of Islam is not extensive. Given its limited size, the author has done 
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a remarkable piece of work. Each chapter has been written with great 
care and clearness. Behind each sentence lie wide knowledge and 
deep reflection, and still the book makes smooth reading. The chapter 
about Muslim belief could well have been extended. Of special interest 
is the last chapter, entitled ‘a Christian approach to Islam’. It gives 
consolation and encouragement, even to missionaries who have long 
been active in the Muslim field. 

Mr Dermenghem’s book was published first in French by Editions 
du Seuil and has now been translated and published in Britain as one 
of the ‘Men of Wisdom Books’ and in USA in the ‘Torch Books’, 
The first part consists of an exposition about Muhammad and Islamic 
tradition, while the second, equally large part, gives a number of 
texts, well chosen from the Qur’an, the Hadith and some Muslim 
authors. In the reviewer’s opinion the first chapters about the prophet 
himself are very satisfactory. Old and new material have been arranged 
in an attractive way. The later chapters, on the Islamic tradition, are 
not so satisfactory. Too much has been dealt with too briefly, and 
the reader wonders what kind of public the author has had in mind, 
For beginners these chapters are too difficult and for experts too 
superficial. One of the most attractive features of the book is its 
remarkable array of pictures (though the one on page 56 is printed 
upside down). 

Mr Hayek’s book, Le Christ d I’Islam, is most useful. Mr Hayek 
has collected all kinds of Muslim texts about Jesus. A chapter con- 
taining the Qur’anic verses concerning Jesus is followed by chapters 
with quotations from the traditions and from all kinds of Muslim 
authors, historians, theologians and mystics alike. It was impossible, 
of course, to translate and print everything, but the author’s choice 
seems to cover the subject very adequately. In this way we find chapters 
on John the Baptist and Zacharia, on Mary, on the miracles of the 
Infancy (very much elaborated by Muslim narrators), on the Apostles, 
on Jesus in the view of mystic lore, on the Crucifixion and the Ascension, 
and on the Second Coming and the Last sagen Each chapter is 
preceded by a short and clear introduction. 

Although Protestant readers will not agree sith, all Mr Hayek’s 
views in his introductory notes, everyone interested in the Christian 
approach to Islam will be glad to have available in one book all 
necessary material on a most important aspect of that approach. 

D. C. MULDER 

JOGJAKARTA, INDONESIA 
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ARABS AND JEWS 


Bripces Not WALLS: A Challenge to all Faiths. By Morris S. 
LAZARON, With a Preface by HARRY EMERSON FospICK. New 
York: The Citadel Press. $3.50. 1959. 


THE ARABS IN ISRAEL. By WALTER SCHWARZ. Illustrated. London: 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 1959. 


WO very different books, yet merging in one vital issue in the 

current history of the world. The second is necessarily ephemeral, 
dealing with a serious situation, whether considered culturally, 
politically or economically (and the author frankly faces each facet). 
More than that, he interprets his judgments again and again by his 
cameos of individuals, most of them Arab, but some Jewish, and 
drawn, not from hearsay, but from personal contacts. Here is no second- 
hand appraisal of an agonizing problem. Readers of The Arabs in 
Israel—some at least will put the book down with a twinge of sorrow, 
if they knew ‘Palestine’ before or during the Mandate—must be thank- 
ful for the author’s pains. There is not one uninteresting page, even 
when agreement is not possible. But how we wish that a book of this 
nature could have been written against the background of chapter 
six in Bridges not Walls, with the added antidote of some of Glubb 
Pasha’s earlier pages in A Soldier with the Arabs. 

There is no questioning the honest, valid concern of either author ; 
though Dr Lazaron, with foresight, insight and ‘hindsight’, paints no 
lurid colours, he would presumably not substantiate some of his 
younger contemporary’s conclusions. He carries the reader along with 
him, though the book is primarily intended for America, with its 
broad perspective of Roman Catholics, Jews, Protestants. Not for 
nothing, nor without reason, does Dr Fosdick remark in the Preface 
that ‘there are too many of us Christians who are still manning the 
walls of religious bias and prejudice’. 

Perusal of these two books has tended to deepen the conviction 
that all too often terminology has been responsible for attitudes. How 
much better if ‘Arabic’ had been used instead of ‘Arab’ (whether for 
League or a State or the majority of Palestinian residents before 1948), 
for it.would have meant only the cultural link between peoples, some 
of whom are not ‘Arab’ by race. Similarly ‘anti-Semitic’ is a phrase 
that should have had its day and only makes nonsense when applied 
to Israeli ‘Arab’ citizens, second-class in a land which their forbears 
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have inhabited these millennia. Away with these walls of partition! 
(Here, too, consistency in describing the religion of Islam as such, and 
not as ‘Mohammedanism’, is desirable, if not essential; even to the 
spelling of ‘Muslim’. But on the whole there are few such slips.) The 
interest of both authors is in people. That is why we find much that is 
challenging in Mr Schwarz’s chapter on ‘The Moral Chameleon’ ; the 
attention that is paid to the re-orientation of the Israeli village and to 
the minority problem, as serious as that of the majority anywhere, 
but how much more so in this context; the just emphasis on the very 
meaning of ‘land’ for Palestinians; the author’s trouble to ‘bring i 
the Druze element, the educational dilemma, military rule and its 
‘snags’, the Beduin who are not and never have been ‘respecters of 
frontiers’—these and other lessons were learned because the author 
took time, even to the extent of making a Galilean trip by donkey, to 
learn them. One thing that impressed him was marked progress accom. 
panied by little contentment—this among the Israeli Arabs; but there 
is a long, long way to traverse yet from house to house, and tent to tent, 

With this we turn to the Rabbi—no stranger to the Holy Land—and 
to his refrain as he discusses what ‘Moses and Jesus were talking about’, 
In Bridges not Walls there is more than sympathy tempered with 
criticism ; there is a heart that breathes with the wisdom of Gamaliel, 
if we may choose any New Testament rabbinic character. We can only 
be grateful for much that is recognized as common thought with 
Christians. There is a passage on page 172 to compare with parts of 
Kamil Hussein’s A Friday in Jerusalem. For Dr Lazaron’s emphasis 
on the divergence of Zionism from Judaism—the nationalist in western 
states must be careful of the ‘beam’—is true for Jewry elsewhere as well 
as in the USA; though it is incidental that Lazaron answers the charge 
brought against the American Council for Judaism of being controlled, 









vis 2 vis ‘Palestine’, by its evaluation of what American life means for 
American Jews and for any others who can appreciate Abraham of 
Hebron and his greatest namesake, Abraham Lincoln. There is the 
same ‘quarrel with the philosophy of Jewish nationalism’; and the 
same realization that the destruction of what has been set up might well 
lead to another tragedy in human history. Is the answer still that there 
must be something in the nature of bi-nationality and a bi-national 
state? Here would be another ‘example of moral courage in the dreary 
wasteland of nationalist conformity’. Tribalism and arrogance are not 
confined to any quarter of the world. If as Christians we are prepared 
to admit that Judaism ‘has a mysterious plus which makes (us) more 
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than a denomination’, as Christians too we must line ourselves up 
with all who can never assign geographical limitation to the Kingdom 
of God. The Holy Land is here, there and everywhere. That is one 
reason why there are no ‘walls’. The convinced Christian will discover 
features of disagreement in Dr Lazaron’s penultimate chapter, as he 
will in the final excursus in The Arabs in Israel. These differences, how- 
ever, are best considered by other readers and we content ourselves 
with the earnest hope that, as with Muslim scholarship, there will be 
a careful assessment of St Paul and his message from Jewish 
scholarship as well, before the close of this century. 

E. F. F. Bishop 


ARAB HISTORY AND CULTURE 





REDHILL, SURREY 





ARAB HISTORY AND CULTURE 


ISLAM AND THE ARABS. By Rom LANDAU. London: Allen and Unwin. 
30s. 1959. 


Ww" HIN the compass of less than three hundred pages Professor 
Landau has covered in a concise form all the more important 
aspects of Arab history and culture. The book is purposely written for 
the general reader who desires a complete outline picture of the rise, 
spread and influences of Islam in its various manifestations, without 
too much detail. The author writes from the conviction that western 
misunderstandings of Islam are due mainly to ignorance of its past 
achievements and the debt which western civilization owes to it. The 
book is easy to read and should prove, in the case of the student, an 
incentive as well as an introduction to the study of at least some of 
the volumes recommended for further reading. 

Besides conciseness the author has achieved comprehensiveness. 
The historical part of the work covers the major happenings in the 
world of Islam from the Age of Barbarism down to the present day. 
A not inconsiderable portion of the work is devoted to an account of 
Muslim philosophy, science, literature and the arts. 

Professor Landau also writes from the conviction that the Arab 
peoples have suffered greatly in their contacts with western civilization, 
both in medieval and in modern times. The Crusades created a gulf 
between East and West, or rather between two faiths sharing common 
theistic concepts—a gulf that has not yet been bridged. Worst of all, 
the Crusades came at the very time when Islam was engaged in a 
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mortal struggle with the Mongol hordes from the East. From thi 
point the unhappy relationships between the western powers and Islam 
are traced, the aggressive and sometimes treacherous policies of th 
former ending in the ‘ betrayal’ of the Arabs after the First Worl 
War. 

In philosophy the Muslims were transmitters of the Greek heritag 
which lay to hand, with the difference that, while Greek speculation 
often led their authors away from the paths of religion, the Muslim 
endeavour was to produce a synthesis between religion and the sciences, 
Though they did not succeed in this aim, they made, nevertheless, 4 
profound impression on the western scholasticism of the Middle Ages, 
and on western philosophy generally. For instance, Ibn Rushi 
(Avarroes) interpreted Aristotle for the West and thus paved the way 
for Thomas Aquinas. The author concludes, ‘It would be no exaggere 
tion to say that Christian philosophy would not be what it is if it had 
had to dispense with the findings of a Farabi, an Ibn Sina, a Ghazali 
or an Ibn Rushd.’ The philosophical schools of Islam receive some 
notice. The most significant fact about Muslim philosophy is that it 
was the only beacon shining in the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Equally interesting is the account of the Muslim sciences: mathe 
matics, astronomy, geography, medicine, chemistry and physics. In 
almost all these fields they laid the foundations for future work by 
western scholars. But, unlike his western counterpart, the Muslim 
scientist did not allow the divorce between religion and science to 
take place. Both philosophy and science were to the Muslim not for 
use to ‘supplant the “primitive” theism of religion, but to explain it 
intellectually’. Thus they were able to improve on and transmit their 
Greek heritage without doing violence to their religious beliefs. 

Arab literature has had little influence in the West, mainly because, 
being ‘highly emotional and romantic’, it almost defies translation 
into the more sober and staid languages of Europe. This, of coursé, 
could also be explained as a lack of receptivity on the part of th 
West, deriving from the conviction that Arab literature had little to 
offer. 

The book concludes with a survey of the Arab countries and theif 
problems, especially in their relationships with the West. The Jewi 
State is rightly seen as the focal point of all Arab grievances. Whi 
the author is, admittedly, looking at matters through Arab eyes, he 
does succeed in being fair all round. One wishes, however, that if 
dealing with the legacy of suspicion and distrust left by ‘colonialism’, 
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he had set over against this the positive good achieved by the labours 
of devoted missionaries in the Arab world for over a century. The 
schools and hospitals founded and maintained by missionary societies 
have been a mighty instrument for the moral and spiritual well-being 
of the Arabs and ought to be given due recognition in a book of this 
kind. It is true that the Arabs have a sense of grievance and with 
justification, but the airing of grievances does little good, generally 
speaking. Surely the time has come to forget and, in the well-known 
phrase, ‘co-operate with the inevitable’. 

The book is very well produced, has an extensive bibliography and 
a useful index. In addition each chapter is followed by a very complete 
chronology, all of which is indicative of painstaking care. Here is a 
work which the specialist will peruse with pleasure and the non- 
specialist with profit. 


WIsHAW, SCOTLAND 


A. GUTHRIE 





THE ECONOMY OF CHINA 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA, 1949-1958. By 
T. J. HuGues and D. E, T. Luarp. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs). 22s. 6d. 1959. 


Ewe success of the Communists in implanting order on Chinese 
chaos and in driving China under forced-draft towards modern- 
ization stands as a major landmark in the revolutionary post-war 
world. Continued success will depend on the ability of the régime to 
induce a rate of economic growth and foster technological develop- 
ments which can give substance to the government’s aspirations and 
needs for expanding national power. China’s productive capacity, 
above all, must be rapidly increased to meet the modern needs of a 
nation which by the end of the decade will possess at least 150 million 
_B More people pressing upon its resources. External pressures are no less 


eit demanding. To satisfy the urgent ambitions of Chinese nationalism, 


the Communists are impelled to augment China’s international standing 
ile§ under conditions of intensifying technological competition. 

In a short, descriptive book of a little over two hundred pages, 
Mr Hughes and Mr Luard have sketched the radical and constantly 
developing measures taken by the Chinese Communists to master 
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China’s economic problems and assure her future rise in power and 
productivity. The size of the country, the range of activities of the new 
régime and the torrent of claims that it makes are always impressive, 
sometimes appalling and frequently confusing. The authors seek, with 
a large measure of success, to give a reasoned and realistically propor 
tioned account of the economic activities of the Chinese Communists, 

This is not a book written for specialists in economics, but for the 
general reader. It is informed throughout, however, by the judicious 
insights of two highly trained and experienced men. Mr. Hughes, who 
is now working on China’s economy, formerly held posts with the 
British Government in the Treasury, the Ministry of Economic War 
fare and the Foreign Office. Mr D. E. T. Luard, once with the Foreign 
Office, is working on China as a Research Fellow at St Antony's 
College, Oxford. Although relying almost entirely on Chinese Com 
munist statistics and data, this is in no way a propagandistic account, 
but an objective presentation and appraisal of the economic develop- 


ments which have taken place on the mainland of China from the post- | i 


war chaos to mid-1958 with its rigorous controls and communes. 

The authors seek throughout to avoid positive statements where the 
evidence clearly remains uncertain. Firm conclusions on many matters 
will have to wait. One of our greatest difficulties stems from Communist 
publication of figures and information which, by presenting an ad- 
mixture of propaganda, incomplete data and contradictory statements, 
invites confusion or doubt. In time we can hope that a large number of 
research scholars will produce monographs covering a wide range of 
topics to enable us to move beyond our present situation to the pre- 
paration of authoritative surveys. In the meantime, the authors of this 
book have provided a most useful and important introduction to the 
economy of China as it has been developed since 1949. No one can 
miss the importance of what they are describing. 

Every major aspect of economic change and development in China 
is touched upon in this book. After an introductory section on the 
traditional economy, the economic goals of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the period of economic rehabilitation during the years 1949- 
1952, the authors discuss, under four chapters each, the five-year plans, 
the transformation of the economic framework and the development 
of agriculture, including the establishment of communes. They conclude 
with two chapters on the prospects for the future. At the end are seven 
statistical appendices and a select bibliography, all too short to be 
more than illustrative at best. 
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This book was written before the Communist Government revised 
in mid-1959 some of its production figures for 1958, thus confirming 
the scepticism of the authors about production claims during the Great 
Leap Forward. The total grain harvest for 1958 was claimed to be 
about 375 million tons, for example, but later figures reduced the amount 
to about 250 million tons. However, these revisions appeared too late 
to be inserted in the text and statistical tables. 

Economics and politics are inseparable in Communist China. 
Recognition of the place of political considerations in economic plan- 
ning and policy makes this book more than a narrow economic treatise. 
By pointing to evidence of political factors in the development of 
communications, organization and conduct of foreign trade, the 
collectivization of agriculture and the pervasive importance of ‘absolute 
and unassailable political authority, unchallenged control of every 
facet of the economy, and total domination of all channels of informa- 
tion and opinion’, the authors have anchored their economic survey 
in the political realities of present-day China. On the basis of the per- 
formance of the economy under the centralized system which the 
régime has developed, the authors conclude that China, which still has 
far to go to catch up to other modern industrial powers, probably ‘will 
continue to develop at an impressive speed’. 

JoHN M. H. LINDBECK 

CENTER FOR EAST ASIAN STUDIES, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





A STUDY OF MALAGASY TRIBES 


Les MALGACHES DU SuD-Est. By Huserr DescHAMPs and SUZANNE 
Vianés. Illustrated. Maps. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. Fr. 800. 1950. 


a volume inaugurates the collection of Monographies ethno- 
logiques malgaches directed by that incomparable connoisseur of 
things concerning Madagascar, Governor Hubert Deschamps, director 
of the ‘Sciences humaines 4 la Recherche Scientifique et Technique 
d’Outre-Mer’ and consultative director of the International African 
Institute. This collection, which is published under the general title, 
‘le peuple malgache’, is complementary to the International African 
Institute’s Ethnographic Survey. 

The tribes studied in this book are the Antambahoaka, the Antesaka, 
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the Antemoro and a few other small groups of the Farafangam 
region. In their part of the country these groups, which are of varioy 
origins, are distinguished one from another, but in the rest of Mad 
gascar they are thrown together under the name of Antaimorona 
Betsirebaky ; as a result of their habit of migrating in search of wot 
they are encountered in unskilled labour all over the island. 

The traditions of the Antemoro attribute to them an Arab origin} AS th 
two ships are said to have brought immigrants coming from Mec: du 
they appear to have married native Malagasy women and to haw} this pres 
departed again, leaving behind them descendants born in the countr,} drawing: 
It is a possible claim and seems to have documentary confirmation] year 190 
since there exist—and they are unique in the history of Madagascar~] of them 
some very ancient written documents relating to these traditions, th] Bournig 
famous Sora-be, manuscripts written in the Temoro dialect, in Arab] everyda’ 
characters, on locally made paper. These texts (genealogical records} activitie: 
historical chronicles, magico-medical prescriptions, etc.), are venfstudy at 
difficult to read and very confusingly put together; but a study aij the sam 
them makes it possible to admit that the beginning of the tribeijin priva 
history could be placed in the thirteenth century. of surpt 

The chapter on the Antemoro, by Mile Vianés, is the first ethno} Other 
graphic monograph to be written on the tribe (although the histon in illust: 
of its origins and its Arab-Malagasy manuscripts have called forth} bringin; 
numerous studies). M. Deschamps has himself written the chaptenj interest 
concerning the other tribes, and in particular the Antesaka, whom bef The j 
has already studied at length in two volumes published in 1938. a brief 

Without going into detail on this sociological and ethnographis 
enquiry, which has been made with the utmost care, we should mentid 
two new facts established concerning the sociological structure 
Madagascar : In the first place, age-classes exist among the Antemo 
They are, it is true, less clearly defined than in Africa, but they play 
none the less, an active réle, which produces tensions. Secondly, ea¢ 
of the peoples of this region possess joking relationships (Fano 
Somandraza), something to which hardly any attention has been dra 
hitherto. 

The book contains a number of well-drawn maps and some ill 
trations. The authors have adopted a spelling of the Malagasy nam 
which is not always the one most commonly used; and some nam 
are not spelt in the same way on the maps as in the text. 

ETIENNE KRUGER i 
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DOCUMENTS ON NEW CALEDONIA 


NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE: DOCUMENTS ICONOGRAPHIQUES ANCIENS. By 
PATRICK O’REILLY and Jean Porrier. Illustrated. Paris: Nouv- 
elles Editions Latines. Fr. 2500. (NF 25). 1959. 


origin} AS the third and final volume in the series published by the ‘Comité 
Mecca; du Centenaire de la Nouvelle-Calédonie frangaise’ (1853-1953), 
to haw this present album of documents provides an interesting collection of 
ountyy,| drawings, engravings and old photographs, dating from before the 
mation} year 1903. The choice of documents reproduced is excellent, about half 
of them not previously published—in particular a series of drawings by 
Bournigal, who, conscientiously and rather naively, drew familiar, 















bringing them together in one volume makes it easier to consult them. 
Interesting comments are added to each illustration. 

The pages on which the documents are reproduced are preceded by 
a brief introduction entitled ‘Aspects de la vie traditionnelle’. It is a 
if good synthesis, in summarized form, of the ethnographical research 
carried out in New Caledonia, and for that reason worth attentive 
reading. But it forms an introduction to only a part of the illustrations, 
and does not mention the population of European origin to which, 
none the less, almost half the reproductions refer. 

The Protestant reader will perhaps be surprised to find no document 
which relates to Protestant missions, while the fortunes of Roman 


n drawigCatholicism in Grande-Terre forms the subject of an interesting series 
Gof documents. We must remember that the first missionary of the Paris 

ne illusgEvangelical Missionary Society arrived at Noumea in 1902—Pasteur 

yn Maurice Leenhardt, who is lavishly quoted in the introduction. 

> nm One feels justified, moreover, in expressing astonishment that a 


work so luxuriously produced should contain so many regrettable 
UGER fimperfections in the matter of typography. Not only is the text full of 
‘slugs’, but the paging of the plates does not correspond to what is 
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indicated in the preface, the list of plates is incomplete and, finally and] who face 
much more serious, certain pages are too black, while others, especially} is aware 
those reproducing old photographs, are grey and dim. estimate 
ETIENNE KRUGER | a missio 

PARIS Society t 


EARLY CONTACT WITH NEW ZEALAND goa 


New ZEALAND 1769-1840: Early Years of Western Contact. By} To the 
HARRISON M. WRIGHT. Map. (Harvard Historical Monographs,| in this t 
XLII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $4.75,) Kendall, 
1959. London: Oxford University Press. 38s. 1960. as an af 

EARLY New ZEALAND: A Dependency of New South Wales 1788-184],| verte 
E. J. Tapp. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. London:| With the 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 1960. no parti 


OF these two books, the former is the more useful for the purposes} consider 
of the readers of this Review. During the short time in which New| with the 
Zealand has become a historical entity an amazing number of books} less save 
have found their way into print from a variety of motives. Thox 
written out of serious regard for historical accuracy have been mor 
numerous of recent years than formerly. Both these books come withi 
this category and they have the advantages of being easily readable 
of excellent documentation. 

New Zealand has regarded itself for many years as a kind of 
laboratory wherein wide issues have focused themselves in comparati 
isolation and have thus lent themselves to intensive study. The bafili 
problem of race relations to-day can be studied here within manageal 
limits. 




















As Mr Wright states on page 116, A va 
sib itis eltnct of comanct wich ‘obikh pocule was to wiake the Maccls elf commana. * 
they were faced with the problem of considering alternatives for actions which thay 2° giv‘ 
had always performed unconsciously before, and at the same time the many obvi be easi 
ries between the two peoples emphasised what the various Maori groups most u: 

Mr Wright has made excellent use of the vast amount of historia] by tho 
material which has fortunately been preserved concerning the earliel primiti' 
contacts between the two peoples. He deals sympathetically with ti lents to 


aspirations and activities of the devoted groups of early missio 
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lly and] who faced a formidable situation with courage and determination. He 
ecially) is aware of their limitations, and there is no reason to question his 
estimate of the powerful figure of Samuel Marsden who, though not 
IGER | a missionary himself, persuaded the evangelical Church Missionary 
Society to undertake the task of evangelizing the Maoris. 

Marsden was a short, heavy, imposing, humorless man, and, as one might expect, 
not a very amiable one. Vindictive, contradictory, stubborn, vain, often intolerant 
—he was all of these; eS Sen ey ee NEN TEEN Nene 
one cannot possibly dislike him. 
st. By} To the historian of this enterprise one of the most unexpected things 
raphs,| in this book is the author’s judgment on the schoolmaster Thomas 

$4.75,| Kendall, who indeed was something of an enigma. He has been regarded 

as an apostate who converted no Maoris but who himself was almost 
_1841,] converted to their way of thinking. He came to New Zealand in 1809 
ndon:| With the first group of undistinguished lay missionaries ; and CMS has 
no particular reason to be grateful to him except for the steps he took 
which led to the reduction of the Maori language to writing. Mr Wright 
rposes| considers that Kendall’s success in identifying himself so completely 
h New| with the Maoris as to lead to his expulsion from the mission none the 
less saved the enterprise. This is certainly a different opinion from the 
one generally held—if it can be established, he is entitled to some 
measure of rehabilitation. 

The outstanding heroes in the story of the original Maori mission 
are the brothers Henry and William Williams, about some of whose 
activities fierce controversies have raged in New Zealand history. 
These, however, fall, in the main, in the years since 1840. While Marsden 
sought to establish the mission under the impressive mana of European 
civilization and technical superiority, especially in farming, the Williams 
brothers placed the emphasis on active evangelism and thereby secured 
the first converts. 

A valuable feature of this book is a penetrating and original study 
of the effect of the new religion on primitive Maori ideas. The Maoris 
are given the credit they deserve as a highly intelligent people not to 
be easily shifted from their traditional loyalties. Chapter eight is a 
most useful study of the way in which the Maoris interpreted the new 
ideas in terms of their own learning and tribal lore. It cannot be ignored 
by those_who have responsibility for missionary planning among 
primitive peoples. The selection of Maori words as intelligible equiva- 
lents to those hallowed in the Christian and Biblical tradition formed a 
major problem, as it still does in similar circumstances. These words 
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were apt to carry in the Maori mind for many years their own particular 
connotation. 

The activities of the Methodist and Roman Catholic missionaries 
receive careful consideration, On the whole, the Anglicans and Method. 
ists worked amicably together, giving each other mutual assistance, 
though differences became more acute after the arrival of Bishop 
Selwyn in 1842. Bishop Pompallier and his followers were harshly 
regarded as unwarranted intruders, to the confusion of the Maori 
converts. These unfortunate happenings are recorded in a balanced 
and generally satisfactory way. 

No Christian mission can divest itself of its own social background 
nor can the nationality of the evangelists be discarded. The early New 
Zealand missionaries were necessarily involved in the political conflicts 
of their time, the most pointed being the vexed question of British 
sovereignty. The missionary societies exercised an immense influence 
in high places at home, to an extent which seems incredible in this 
secular age. So long as they possibly could, they resisted the several 
proposals for British or any other European colonization, but they 
were forced to acquiesce under the pressure of events. Mr Wright 
states, ‘both the Anglican and Methodist missionaries assisted in the 
circulation and promotion of the Treaty of Waitangi’. This is a serious 
understatement, for without the active participation of the Anglican 
missionaries in particular this so-called treaty, by which Queen Victoria 
assumed the sovereignty of the North Island, would never have been 
signed. 

From the Christian point of view the most serious defect in this book 
is that it completely ignores the grace of God and the power of the 
Gospel itself to win converts. The author probably felt this to be outside 
his province, but surely it cannot be ignored. All that he says about the 
numerous factors which discredited old Maori beliefs is true and 
needed saying—the missionary-minded among Christian people to-day 
ought to be clearly informed on these points and to be grateful to Mr 
Wright for stating them so admirably. But these purely negative factors, 
powerful as they were, could not have produced of themselves the 
striking, positive results achieved in the critical years from 1825 to 1850. 
There is still a historical task to be undertaken to set the inherent 
triumphs of the Gospel in their correct perspective against the non- 
religious factors in the conversion of the Maoris. The real test came 
in the next twenty-five years from 1850 to 1875. 

On the threshold of the mission stations there were the somewhat 
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disreputable settlements of haphazard groups of whalers, dead-beats 
and fortune-hunters of various kinds. One of the original contributions 
of this book to New Zealand history in its more secular aspects is a 
revision of the usual estimate of these settlements as hideous blots on 
a fair landscape. Mr Wright paints them in somewhat lighter colours 
and makes a strong case for his brighter picture. 

Mr Tapp’s book is necessarily more concerned with political matters 
than religious in the settlement of New Zealand. It covers ground 
which has been gone over many times, but does so in a more thorough 
and systematic way, though without much in the nature of fresh con- 
clusions. Its treatment of missionary activity is somewhat pedestrian 
and in line with traditional accounts, and the reader is left with the 
impression that the writer was not particularly interested in mission- 
aries. Chapter two of the book, entitled ‘The Missionary Arm’, is none 
the less a competent and useful summary of early missionary endeavour 
in New Zealand. Its heading, however, is apt to produce a misleading 
impression that the missionaries were more or less state agents, which 
is a long way from the truth. 

W. C. COMBER 

PeETONE, NEw ZEALAND 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. K. GARDINER 
and H. O. Jupp. (Second Edition). London: Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 1959. 


wan book, first published in 1954, has certainly been ‘useful as a 
starting point for discussion’. The authors treat, in twenty chapters, 
such topics as community development, local government, industrial 
relations, co-operation, education and health, in each case outlining 
the main developments in the United Kingdom and also considering 
the position in under-developed countries, especially in West Africa. 
The detailed treatment, especially of United Kingdom developments, 
is admirable as an introduction, as is the insistence on the importance 
of local government, education for citizenship and growth of individual 
responsibility as foundations of sound social administration and of 
good government. 

The authors say, in writing of education, that ‘perhaps too much faith 
is put in the British way of doing things’, and recognize that ‘it is not 
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necessary for Africa to recapitulate ali the dreary stages of the industrial 
revolution in Europe’. (That such recapitulation is necessary is stil 
a fairly common fallacy.) A knowledge of the history of Social Admin. 
istration in Britain is recognized as being of value, however, to students 
in under-developed countries, to whom this book is primarily addressed, 
In so short a compass it is difficult to treat satisfactorily of all aspect 
in both the United Kingdom and West Africa and each reader is bound 
to wish for more on some particular topic; useful reading lists help to 
meet this need. 

The emphasis throughout the book falls on social advance, and at 
times it seems that a pre-occupation with social diagnosis and social 
engineering has led to an over-simplification. There are many statements 
such as ‘community development . . . must, in fact, develop into local 
government’; ‘active steps must be taken to set up neighbourhood 
centres to act as a Citizens’ Advice Bureau. . . .’; ‘councillors must 
strengthen their ability to seize opportunities and become the master 
and not the slaves of circumstances’. The use of the mandatory must 
indicates an unduly optimistic view of rational, orderly, social advance, 
and an insufficient appreciation of the complex human situation. 

Another quotation further illustrates this emphasis on planned 
social advance : “We can select from our traditions those parts that have 
true value. We need weed out only harmful and uncultivated elements,’ 
Most conscious attempts at such selection and weeding out have had 
very different results from those anticipated, as any missionary can 
testify. The culture of a people should be regarded as a whole, not as 
merely a number of elements some of which can be weeded out. To say 
this is not in any way to deny that social advance is possible and that 
it can be planned, but to plead for a thorough appreciation of the culture 
and values of any particular society, before attempting to make it 
realize what are regarded as desirable social ends. The new governments 
in Africa face this problem equally with the old, for each country com- 
prises people living under very different economic and social conditions. 

The short chapter on philanthropists and voluntary organizations 
appears to assume that the United Kingdom tradition of voluntary 
service may become well established in Africa. To assume this is to 
ignore the vastly different social conditions: in West Africa, alas, there 
is no such class as produced the outstanding and inspired fanatics who 
led the way for so much social advance in Britain in the nineteenth 
century. In new states it is more difficult to lead causes against, or ahead 
of, government policy, so that the tendency is to rely solely on govern- 
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ment initiative and to follow rather than to lead. As a result, many 
voluntary organizations and youth clubs have imposing facades but 
no real life. 

Recognition is given to the efforts of the missionaries, especially in 
the fields of education and health, and also in introducing ‘values of 
human dignity and brotherly love’. Sometimes even the governments 
of the new states show an unawareness of the present contribution of 
the missions, in their zeal to bring in a new social order. This contri- 
bution consists not only in the spectacular assistance in schools and 
hospitals, but especially in inculcating and fostering ideals of a social 
order where each individual has his valued place. 

The authors, in a note to this second edition, recognize that ‘one 
change overshadows all others’ (since the first edition was published) 
—the transfer of political power to the inhabitants of so many emergent 
countries, which has resulted in other changes, particularly in the field 
of social administration. In Ghana, for instance, the last two or three 
years have seen the growth of a complex network of agencies radiating 
out not so much from government as from the governing party. Such 
agencies include the Trades Union Congress, Alliance of Co-operatives, 
United Farmers’ Council, Cocoa Marketing Board, Builders’ Brigade, 
and the Kwame Nkrumah Trust Fund. These are all powerful agencies 
for social advance, and they can be understood only in the context of 
the new nationalism and the increasing identification of the party and 
the state. However, it becomes all the more important that students 
in such countries should be familiar with the ‘development of social 
administration’ in more general terms; and ‘Gardiner and Judd’ still 
forms a most valuable introduction to the subject. 

DaviD BROKENSHA 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 
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InpIA’s NorTH-EAST FRONTIER IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited 
with an Introduction by VERRIER ELWwin. Illustrated. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press. 50s. 1960. 


Wm reports on the one hand of an agreement between Mr 
Nehru and the Naga People’s Convention for the formation 
of an autonomous state within the Indian Union, and on the other of 
the presence in London of a self-styled President of a Naga Federation 
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Government, attention has recently been focused on the tribal areas 
of North-East India. This lends added interest to the book now 
reviewed, though some readers may be disappointed to find that it is 
not an original monograph by Mr Elwin, whose sympathetic accounts 
of tribal peoples in India have done so much to improve our under. 
standing of these primitive peoples caught up in the brutal realities 
of the twentieth century, but merely a collection of nineteenth-century 
descriptions of travel and exploration in the area rescued by him from 
the oblivion of learned journals and official reports now long out of print. 

As Mr Elwin explains in his brief Introduction, these reports wer 
not made by trained anthropologists, but by soldiers, explorers and 
missionaries. They are frequently superficial and sometimes marked 
by personal bias, but nevertheless they present a general picture of 
what the tribal people in North-East India were like a century ago, 
before they were touched by modern influences, and will be of value 
both to scholars and to administrators. 

Unless the reader has a special interest in the area, he is likely to 
be content to dip here and there among these tales of travel among 
the Abors, Nagas, Mishmis, Singphos and other primitive tribes. 
In many cases the visits were the first made by Europeans to areas 
which combined impressive natural beauty with formidable difficulties 
of travel. Although, as the editor remarks in his Introduction, ‘in 
contrast to both an earlier and a later age, the European travellers of 
the nineteenth century were under no illusions about the Noble Savage; 
in the main their opinion of them was a low one and their attitude 
was all too often patronizing and scornful’, yet there emerges an 
absorbingly interesting picture of strange people living their lives ina 
world infinitely remote from ours. 

But perhaps the greatest interest lies in the contrast between the 
naive self-confidence of those early travellers, so sure of the blessings 
which western civilization could bring to this primitive paradise, and 
the tortured doubts with which western man looks upon the world 
to-day. One again we are led to ask ourselves what has gone wrong 
when we, who looked so confidently to bring peace and hope into the 
lives of backward peoples, have brought only fear and confusion 
into our own. To dip into this book will both give a refreshing glimpse 
of a simpler and less sophisticated world, and set us re-examining the 
problem of the sickness of our own society. 


T. G. PLATTEN 
SALTLEY COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


TuE Rev. N. Q. KING is Professor of Divinity in the University College 
of Ghana. 


The Rev. Friso Meuzer, Dr phil., Dr theol., of Germany, served as 
a missionary in India, 1935-40, and is the author of several books on 
the subject of meditation. 


The Rev. LEonaRD T. Woxcorrt is Director of the Department of 
Missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. 


The Rev. Canon H. A. WiTTENBACH, of Australia, a former China 
missionary, is East Asia Secretary and Men Candidates’ Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. 


The Rev. A. R. Tippett, of the Australian Methodist Church, is 
Principal of the Methodist Theological Institution, Davuilevu, Fiji 
Islands. 


Miss ANNE BARNETT is Urban Worker of the Christian Council of 
Kenya. 


The Rev. Henry D. Jones, of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., a specialist on industrial evangelism, is at present working as 
Fraternal Worker in that field with the United Church of Christ in 
Japan. 


The Rev. NosuyosH JosepH Kikucui, of Japan, who was formerly 
on the staff of a school of whose Trustees the late Dr Kagawa was 
chairman, is at present engaged in research work at St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews, Scotland, and is oversea correspondent of the Christian 
News of Japan. 


The Rev. Frep FireLp GoopseLL, D.D., for many years in the Near 
East as a Congregational Christian missionary, was subsequently 
Executive Vice-President of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston, U.S.A. 
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The Rev. Din Dayat, of the United Church of North India, is a 
missionary among Asians in East Africa, and lately on furlough in 
India. 


Notes and Comments are by: Pastor GERHARD JASPER, Missions- 
Inspektor of the Bethel Mission, Germany; the Rev. Ropert A, 
NELSON, at work in Colombo with the Methodist Missionary Society; 
the Rev. Professor A. PERBAL, O.M.I., of the Roman Catholic Church, 


formerly Vice-President of the Missionary Scientific Institute of the §. 


Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith; Miss ELEANOR 
GranaM, Editor of Puffin Books (Penguin Books Limited), Harmonds- 
worth, England. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Canon M. A. C. WARREN, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society ; the Rev. GusTAY 
Kvist, of the Church of Finland, a specialist in the Biblical background 
of missions ; the Rev. G. R. DUNSTAN, Clerical Secretary of the Moral 
Welfare Council, National Assembly of the Church of England; the 
Right Rev. JOHN SapiQ, Bishop of Nagpur; the Rev. AUSTIN OAKLEY, 
Vicar of St John’s Church, Notting Hill, London, Chairman of the 
Anglican and Eastern Churches Association ; the Rev. E. F. F. BisHop, 
formerly Director of the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem ; the 
Rev. P. Davin, Ph.D., Principal of Gurukul Lutheran Theological 
College and Research Institute, Kilpauk, Madras; the Rev. Dr D. C. 
Mu_pker, of the Netherlands, Professor of Islamics in the Theological 
Seminary, Djogjakarta, Indonesia; the Rev. A. GUTHRIE, Ph.D., 
formerly at work in Antioch and Alexandretta with the Reformed 
Presbyterian Mission ; JOHN M. H. LinpBeEck, Ph.D., Acting Chairman 
of the Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University, U.S.A. ; the 
Rev. ETIENNE KRUGER, for many years in Madagascar with the Société 
des Missions Evangéliques de Paris and now the Society’s Librarian; 
the Rev. W. C. Comper, Minister of St David’s Presbyterian Church, 
Petone, New Zealand; Davip BROKENSHA, M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer and 
Tutor in the Social Administration Course, University College of 
Ghana; the Rev. Canon T. G. PLATTEN, Principal of Saltley College, 
Birmingham, England. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of 
co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
| Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
tsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
ith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
ionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
ission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 514. 
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: PronNIERS E. Blaise Fay} Johanne 
NZM, Oy 2), ear 568. ' o 
West Africa : 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, incl 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Institute 
2s, 6d. 
y No, 4 i 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF FRENCH 
AFRICA, snl pb A Guipe. C 
by Helen F, Conover. x+88 p 

Card Di 


DC: 
ony of Congress. 75 cents. 











A com ive list, drawn mainly 
French bi phical records, but not ¢ 
to be of documents published 


the Fourth Republic of France. 


pold Deni 
Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg i. 
1959/60 (9), 186-202. 570. 


chaft 
baden), 1952 @,. 324-39. 571. 


WESEN 
LAND. Johannes Ittmann. A 
> etalon ae 1960 (1/2), 114 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the 
Juba river) 


HIsTORICAL SURVEY OF THE ORIGINS 
GROWTH OF MAU Mav. 322 
Comnd No. 1030. 

Stationery Office. 15s. 1960. 573. 
of Mr F. D. Corfield’ 

Aa Tate. Sire Raped a 
as can be judged, how it happened ’. 

RACE AND POLITICS: PARTNERSHIP IN 


LAND. Edward Clegg. x-+280 
Maps. London: Oxford Uni 
Press. 30s. 1960. 574. 
A review is in preparation. 
YEARS OF DECISION: RHODESIA 
NYASALAND in 1960 ili 
282 pp. London: Oxford + 
Press. 21s. 1960. 575. 
A review is in preparation. 
South Aftice io 
(from South of the Cunene and Julian 
si rivers) 481 p 
Days oF Crisis IN SOUTH AFRI Com+ 1959. 
piled by Muriel Horrell. 4 Py Vivi 
numer 

















Johannesburg: S. African Institute of 
Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 1960. 576. 


Events up to 15th a Z | nea A 
With Addendum : to 24th May 1560. 


enone’? 
SOCIAL 
published b 
Institute of Race Relations. 29 pp. 
6d. 1960. 577. 


| No. 4 in the Institute's ‘ Fact Paper ’ series. 
i 


its. 196f PROBLEMS IN JOHANNESBURG’S SOUTH- 

’ | WESTERN TOWNSHIPS. Lawrence Rey- 
nainly burn. 52 pp. Johannesburg: S. African 
hot — i Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 


shed 

mai a + 5 Paper ’ series. 
Denis. cio DEVELOPMENT SINCE UNION. Hansi 
; i, Bry Pollak. 34 pp. Johannesburg: S. 
. African —— of Race Relations. 





: versivies. Sir Eric e 
a (July), 67-72. 580. 
), i Madagascar 
Les MALGACHES DU Sup-Est. Hubert 


et Suzanne Vianés. 118 
Illus. Paris: Presses Uni- 
ae de France. Fr. 800. 1959. 





America snd the West Indie 


W. Webber. 155 Nashville, Tenn: 
bingd $2.7 





i. '$1.25, 1999, 
D. Van Nostrand. $1.25. 9 9. 58h 
Another 


NATIVE PBOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


and Julian H. Steward and Louis C. Faron. 
481 pp. NY: McGraw-Hill. $8.50. 

a. Comi 1959. 584, 

714 oy Vivid reconstruction of the cultural of 
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the peratence tence. of traditional forms as well a 
—* offer theories regarding the changing 
social patterns. 


SoutH America (Modern Latin America: 
Continent *. ee 4 
Hanke. NY: 
Nostrand. 31 25. P* 1959, 585. 

‘Anvil’ book on the continental lands and 
peoples of ‘ a America ’, a - vivid 
problems in the fay | i cheneing scene. Thirty 

THE Lay APOSTOLATE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Topay. Margaret Bates, ed. 66 pp. 
Washington, : Catholic University 
of America Press. $1.25. 1960. 586. 


Proceedings of the 1959 Symposium at me 
Catholic University of por 


‘ies of Cannel on Seem Aone Cathot 
Puerto Rico: A Success Story. Ralph 
Hancock. 187 pp. Princeton, NJ and 
a Van Nostrand. $4.75. 36s. 


Puerto Rico’s amazing transformation over the 
‘Operation Boot- 


stra} i. self-help The 
aes anne » Re information but the 
spirit of the revived of 
religion on people as su 

CARIBBEAN . Frank W. Patterson. 


136 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Convention 
Press. n.p. 1960. 588. 
Southern Baptist mission on snd text Hy Ser) 


describing the countries tual Deeds, sand tlng 


+Non-RoMAN CATHOLICS IN- LATIN 
America. A. Perbal. IRM, Notes and 
Comments, 1960 (Oct.), 455-9. 589. 

a. _ KOPFGEISTER IN 

to Zerries. Paideuma 

Danone) i953 6, 323-39. 590. 

tZurR ENTSTEHUNG ~~. 
HOCHKULTUREN Nachtigall. 
Paideuma (Wiesbaden). 1960 (3), 151-72. 


591. 
The Pacific Area 

BRITAIN IN THE PAciFic IsLANDs. W. P. 
Morrell. xii+454 pp. London: — 
University Press. 55s. 1960. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE KUMA: FREEDOM AND CONFORMITY 
IN THE NEw ous ee. _ are 
e! 


Reay. 222 Melbourne : urne 
University . $8.50. 1959. 593. 
acted >t As 





and Important 
+ hay ny anthropologist. 
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ee GI wt 
wnt an Gees 

a7), 


tKurTomans IN AUSTRALIEN. 


Petri.  Paide (Bam 
1950 1/2), 44-58, 595. aa 


The Jews 

TIsRaEL OG FOoLKENE. C. Tidemann 

Strand. NOTM, 1959 (3), 162-78. 596. 
Fields (General) 

THe Pusiic SERVICE IN New STATES. 
Kenneth Y " vii+113 Pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 16s. 
1960. 597. 

A review is in preparation. 


A GLIMPSE OF WORLD MiIssIONsS: AN 
gaye View. Clyde W. Taylor. 
: Moody Press. 


$150. PP 960. 598. 
of Protestant missions and 
chrchey by the Bagvuive Secretary of the Evan 
frawa largely largely a the World Christian Hand- 
book. * ecumenical 
missions ° the World of Churches 
mar what might have been a widely useful refer- 
ence book. 


TWorLD-wipe MutuaL Alp. Jacques 
Leclercq. World Justice (Louvain), 
1960 (4), 433-43. 599. 


tAiiInc U 
nr 


nd 1360 1), 444-66 
Lig ene he UND DEGALITIN. 
E. Jensen. Paideuma (Wiesbaden), 1960 
(4/6), 38-73. 601. 


Carl A. Schmi Aes 
Schweiz), 1960 (1/2), 215-38. 602. 


ay = DISKUSSION MEGALITHPROB- 
Meinhard Schuster. Paideuma 
(Wiesbaden), 1960 (3), 133-41. 603. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


a, FrciburgSchwel), EE, 

















Jews, with a survey of Do 
national of the year’s So 
and other ma‘ Forewot 
CHRISTIAN PERIODICAL INDEX: A S pp. Wi 
INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 195i) versity « 
Ruth G. Butler, et al., ed. 43 610. 
Buffalo, NY: Christian Librarian} A stud 
Fellowship. $5. 1959. 605. scholar |( 
Seventeen Christian periodicals, 
those of conservative theology, are John Duns 


YEARBOOK on HuMAN Riauts for iMisTORY’S 
312 pp. NY: United Nations. §%} Mission. 
1958. 606. Missions 

A curey of constitutional, legislative World's 
judicial developments in seventy-four States 960. 
other trust and 


— ~ COMMUNISM : 
. Carew Hunt, ed _ 333 1} PP 


seat Ampersand. Lawns, 
Essential Books. $2.70". 1959. 607. 


phy of over one thousand 
books on Comm ountry 
country, with brief annotations. help 
to the voluminous literature in this field. 
on books on the Christian attitude to Ca 


theory and practice. , a: 
ion, & 

VI. ae and Principles We share 

f Missions = 

THE Pe. MIssION Topay. THE Poi 














Section of Education and Cultivation IRM, 15 
Geek 28 me Se ae {De Hen 
$ uC 






Conpechanaive view of Ge Church's 


logs thgon, by ae 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE MiIssiOx 


THEORIES OF CARDINAL BRANCATI DE 1959 cs 3) 
Laurea, 0.f.m. Conv., WITH THOSE 
THREE OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES : {PRESTEN 


Jost 
Acosta, s.j., THomas a Jesu, o.cam,| NOTM. 
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and DomINicus DE GUBERNATIS, o.f.m. 
Hoffman, o.f.m.Cony. With a 
ord by Cardinal Cushing. xiv + 182 
pp. Washington, D.C.; Catholic Uni- 
om of America Press. $3.25. 1960. 


] sctoitrs(Usis-83) fin ine clence “of mistons, 


ly in ~ 
the Sentences of 
is that of 


LESSONS FOR TOMORROW’S 
Milestones in the History of 
Thinking. 300 pp. Geneva: 
“exer Christian Federation. 


HistoRY’s 
W an. 


Ward's 
1960. 
with the Federation's 
Mission of Ch y 


William 
1 . NY: Friend- 

. 1960. 
book of the 


The main adult stud r on the 
—— ition 


We are, in the New Covenant, the 
We share in his life as we live in 
)tPRoRING MISSIONARY meron AT 
R. Tippett. 


we 





. THE PoPULAR LeveL. A. 
ation IRM, 1960 (Oct.), 411-19. 6/3. 


eal ay IN DER ZUKUNFTS- 
Jesu. Max Meinertz. ZMR, 
1960 ‘Q), 81-6. 614. 
| {MISSION UND LITURGIE. INTERNATIONALE 
m)| STUDIENWOCHE IN NIMWEGEN-UDEN 
|} vom 12-19 SepremsBer 1959. Ferdinand 
| 0 . Lit. wis. Jahrbuch (Minster), 
MISSION UND KIRCHE IN DER THEOLOGIE 
ZinzeNDorFS. Erich Beyreuther. EMZ, 
1960 (May), 65-76; (July), 97-113. 616. 
EN INTERKERKELUKE HULPVER- 
LENING. *. C. Graaf Van Randwijck. 
De Heerbaan (Amsterdam), 1960, Jan.- 
Feb. (1), 1-50. 617. 
“G tHva earn Jesu MISJONSBEFALING 
DAG ? orleif Boman. NOTM, 1959 
cally wa (3), 139-47 618. 


» alt ORSMALET I DEN PROTEST- 
Ov ANTISKE “M. G. 


ISJONSBEVEGELSES JENNOM- 
MISS! sruppsTID. O. G. Mykiebust. NOTM, 
CAT DE} 1959 (3), 148-61. 6/9. 

HOSE 

José 


TPRESTEN OG MISJONEN. 
joen| NOTM, 1959 (4), 202-11. 
































Alex J 
620. 
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TBEKJENNELSSPORSMALET OG DET NORSKE 
MISJONSSELSKAP 1 1840- og 1850 

NOTM, 1959 (4), 


O. G. Myklebust. 
237-46. 621, 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
EDUCATING YOUTH IN MISSIONS, 
McMurry. 140 pp, Nashville 
Convention Press. n.p. 
In a series on missionary 


Mildred 


of m 
ment of sone for missionary serv 


ANLEITUNG ZUR a a ZwEITE 
VERANDERTE UND ERWEITERTE AUFLAGE. 
Friso Melzer. 142 Stut $ 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk. DM 10.80. 
1959, 623. 

A new edition of a book which advocates and 
pemye E pR y F 
Prietiy rout in the ee ae no. 624 below. 

{MEDITATION IN THE SERVICE OF THEO- 
LOGICAL TRAINING, Friso Melzer. IRM, 
1960 (Oct.), 393-400. 624. 


{MISSIONARY TRAINING: THE COMMUNAL 
Non-ACADEMIC ORIENTATION. Leonard 
iene IRM, 1960 D (Oct. ), 401-4. 


TTHE TRAINING OF A Missionary. H. A. 
oo. IRM, 1960 (Oct.), 405-10. 
6. 


t* ForEIGN MISSIONARIES.” ‘ 
Nelson. IRM, Notes and Comments, 
1960 (Oct.), 453-5. 627. 

TFORSKNINGSARBEID VED MiISJONAERER 
UTDANNET VED MISJONSSKOLEN I STA- 
VANGER. Einar Amdahl. NOTM, 1959 
(2), 77-85. 628. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


EPHPHATHA Missions. Erling Nicolai 
Rolfsrud. 97 pp. Fairbault, Minnesota 

Eph mo of Missions. $1. 1959. 629. 
one Sind human society, 






TtEDuUCATION: A PROBLEM OR A PRIVILEGE 


TO THE CHURCH IN INDIA? Alice Veera- 
630. 


NCCR, 1960 (May), 180-5. 





EVANGELISM IN THE ei S. F. 

. Journal of the 

Medical Association of India (Vellore), 
1960 (3), 166-72. 634. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


A NATIONAL STRATEGY OF BIBLE CIRCULA- 
TION : . at Ge —— OF 3-YEAR 
Bible Society of India and Ceylon.” 1960. 


A NATIONAL STRATEGY Towarps SELF- 
prong 9 & 9-YEAR fone OF 3-YEAR 
Bible Society “Ot Datta pod ma 1960. 


With no. 635 above, this scheme, conceived in 
terms of 


Christian Literature 


LINGUISTICS ACROSS CULTURES: APPLIED 

FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 

Robert o> aga ae Ann Arbor, 

Mich. : ames | Michigan Press. 
$2.75. 1957. 63 


Written out of 
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Social and Industrial 
tTHe CuuRCH AND INDUSTRIAL SocrrT 


EXAMPLE—JAPAN. Henry D. 
IRM, 1960 (Oct.), 427-37. 639. 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Fitmstrirs: Use, EVALUATION AND 
DUCTION. Unesco: Manuals on 
and Youth Education. 54 pp. 
Unesco. NF 2.25. 65 cents. “3 
1960. 640. 


tEVANGELISKE RADIOPROORAMMER Mi 
MISJONSSTRATEGI. R 
NOTM, 1959 (2), wate wi) 


FROM MANY FIELDs, lp. 
Moody Press. n.p. 1960. 28 pp, Chica 
in . 


by F A. ny author of Bridges 
LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS: THE NiJMEGEY 


PAPERS. Johannes H 
308 pp. NY: P. J 

1960. 643. 

— ero mre Roman 


1888-1960. N. J 


tA GRAIN OF WHEAT: ToYouIKo KAGAt 
Joseph Kikuchi. 
1960 (Oct.), 438-42. 644. 





IsLaAND. William D. ngs ICQ, 
(Apr.), 76-84. 645. 


ie ee tere yg RITUALE UND 


giles Jah Jahrbuch oh Mtoe) 1960 @, 


TEEN Manedioateniaes GEMEENTE (Wow 
sari). C. L. Van Doorn. De Heerbam 
Cstaterden) 1960 (Mar.-Apr.), 69-16. 


‘ANTISM Oras 
Doors In INDIA. Din Dayal. 


IRM, 


TNANDYAL To-pay. William Robert 
Partridge. EWR, 1960 (July), 79-4| Abined 
648. A stu 

testant < 

{THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. Chandfan| The aut 
aeianen. NCCR, 1960 (May), 1704. ee 

a selected | 








- = KENYA TO-DAY. Anne Barnett. 
a 


hes 


if 


ze ee f 


it 
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RELEVANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
~~ FOR THE CHURCH IN 

INDIA. Kumaresan. Indian Journal 
o Theology (Calcutta), 1960 (2), 49-58. 


CHRI! HOME AND FAMILY ue 
1960 (October), 420-6. 65/. F 


INNINGEN IN JEUGLAND OP NIEUW- 
Guinea. W. A. ten Kate. De Heerbaan 
= 1960 (Mar.-Apr.), 77-97. 


OLOGY IN LATIN AMERICA, Eu 
A. Nida. Practical Anthropo Wat 
a NY), 1960 (Supplement), 7-1 


or Unity. Stephen Neill. 

London: SCM Press. 5s. 1960 

Occumenical history 

of Christian lesdenn 
in the promotion 


192 pp. 
. 657. 


in biographies 
have ares a con- 
BROTHERS OF THE FAITH. Stephen C. Neill. 


192 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 
Press. $4. 1960. 658. 
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Wen We Work Toceruer. William A. 
Perkins, comp. 64 pp. NY: Friend- 
ship Press. 85 cents. 1960. 660. 


ne 1910-1960 AND THE WORLD 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 


CHES. REFLECTIONS 
ON oncnen. 1910. J. H. Oldham; 
EDINBURGH 1910: ECUMENICAL KEy- 
STONE. William Richey Hogg ; DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN THE ‘ YOUNGER CHURCHES’ 
SINCE EDINBURGH, 1910. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette ; Tue CALL To UNITY IN OUR 
Time. Theodore A. Wedel; THe Con- 


bishop Jakovos; THE Wor_p CouNciL 

- THE CREEDLESS CHURCH. Howard 

Neill "Religion in Lye (NY), 1960 

nm 
(Summer), 329-401. i” 

THe CONTRIBUTION OF THE REVIVAL OF 
WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF atcha 
TO = PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
A. Robertson. Scottish Journal sco 
Theology (Edinburgh), 1960 (June), 163- 


{THe Unity or THE Cuurcnu. A. H. Legs. 
NCCR, 1960 (June-July), 212-27. 663. 
TPLéNITUDE DE CATHOLIcITé = Ccu- 


MENISME. M. J. Le Guillou, o.p. Istina 
, eee 8. Seine), 1959 3) 261-78. 


me, Fréres ment ml “ho ae 
Dumont, Ist ulogne s. 
Seine), 1959 @),: 327-32. 665. 

ger a an 
ter i; io jogne s. 
Seine), 1959 (3), 333-45. 666. 

TA PROPOS DE LA CONVOCATION D’UN 
ConciLe CEcuméNIQUE. A. Stavrovsky. 
Istina — s. Seine), 1959 (3), 
346-51. 

TtAVANT : “Steanarion pu _XI° Siécie. 
Louis réhier. stina (Boulogne s. 
Seine), 1959 (3), 352-72. 668. 

TProsiimes pe L’CEcuMENISME: ROME, 
CONSTANTINOPLE ET GENEVE, |’cecumé- 

C.-J. Dumont, o.p.; 
eT UniTré EN PERSPECTIVES 


-P.; 
aux Etats Unis, Thomas Cow 
Istina ao s. Seine), 150 aN 
415-82, 
TDANs ao pu Concite. D.O.R. 


Irénik Chevetogne, ium), 1960 
(2), 185-91 670. —T 
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“ANTE | EL II Concitio ECUMENICO VATI- 
CANO.’ T) Semana Misional, Agosto 
1959. Misiones Extranjeras (Burgos), 
1960 (Enero-Diciembre, Nums 25, 

27, 28) whole a ee dedicated 4 
the above theme. 


tHemice Scurirr UND UBERLIEFERUNG 
IN VERBINDUNG MIT DEM OKUMENISCHEN 
KONZIL IN DER LEHRE DER BYZANTINISCH- 
SLAWISCHEN THEOLOGIE. Bernhard 

Schultze,  s. i Ostkirchliche Studien 
(Wirzburg), 1960 (1), 3-25. 672. 

tKonzit unp Oxumenet. Yves M.— 
J. Co , O.p. Trierer Theolog. Zeit- 
schrift Trier), 1960 (3), 129-47. 673. 


TEVANGELISCHE KATHOLIZITAT. ZUM 
OKUMENISCHEN HORIZONT DER EVAN- 

KIRCHE NACH 
GEDANKEN bs WERNER Evert. Ernst 
Kinder. hanes und Dogma 
(Géttingen), 1 (2), 69-85. 674. 

tZur RASSENFRAGE IN ea a 
Klaus-Martin Beckmann. lische 
ae 4 (Miinchen), 1960" rot ere 





TMISJON OG KIRKEENHET. Erling Danbolt. 
NOTM, 1959 (2), 118-21. 676. 

tSAMMENSLUTNINGEN OG Norce. O. G. 

ee NOTM, 1959 (4), 193-201. 


— OG ENHET—NMR, IMR, KVR. 
O. - ae NOTM, 1960 (1), 
49-63 


Religions of Japan 
TJAPANS GROsSTE GEFAHR—DIE SOKA- 
GAKKAI. Jakob H. Kamstra. ZMR, 
1960 (1), 41-51; (2) 98-106. 679. 


First translation 1S eee 
by Garbe (1914). This great German 
wrote a learned and vigorous argument, 


has been for the thesis that Christian- 
ity and Indian have deeply influenced 
each other through their long history. 


PHILOSOPHIE. 
Chava . Universitas intigeee 1960 
(7), 747-52. 681. 
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Religions of Africa Die JUDEN 
tSome Buaca Reticious Ca ow; 
Ww. Hammond-Tooke. Judaica ¢ 


Studies (Johannesburg), 1960 (1), 1-1 


Buddhism 
{BUDDHISMUS UND GOTTESIDEE 
von Glasenapp. Akademie der 
schaften und der Literatur Mainz, 
handlungen der Geistes- und Soria. 
wissenschaftlichen Klasse (Mainz), 1 
(8), 395-525. 683. 


tHat BUDDHA EIN ce pe agar S 
GELEHRT? Helmuth von 
rey (Wiesbaden), 1960 wo, 


Islam 


tRasuip RipA AND ISLAMIC LEGAL REFoRM:| by a pro 
AN IDEOLOGICAL ANALYsIS, Malcolm t 


Kerr. MW, 1960 (July), 170-81 C 
cluded). 685. — 
tASPECTS OF THE FATIMID PxtLosopm,| Kraeme 
ee Dodge. MW, 1960 (July), 18- —_ I 
5, Princetor 


TON THE oe OF THE BRETHREN 0 
Purity. Isma’il Ragi i alFarogl. MW, ETHICAL | 
1960 (July), 193-8 (concluded). 687. 


tTHE MENTION oF Gop. Near East 
Christian Council Study Program in 
Islam. Operation Reach (Beirut/ 
bury), 1960 (May and June), 7-17. 688. Christ 


{BELIEVING AND BELONGING. Near EaiQueT | 
Semin gage Council Study Program LIGION! 









Can 196 
{Dre 
Hans Joachim Kieling- 


ISLAMISCHEN 
a eitschr 
ea ions- und Geistesgeschichte 


(1), 1-16. 690. 


Judaism 
TCONVERSATION BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND 
Jews: THE StuDy MEETING, ‘ KincH 
UND JUDENTUM’, 1960. 
Gerhard Jasper.’ IRM, Notes andj {iacludi 
Comments, 1960 (Oct.), 450-3. 691. 


{DER TALMUD—KEIN BUCH MIT SIEBEN 


SIEGELN. Eugen M r. Judaite 
(Ziirich), 1960 (2), 65-71. 692. 


tTDas SCHULD- UND VOLLSTRECKUNGSREGH 
(OBLIGATIONEN- UND EXEKUTIONSRECH!) 


NACH Mosegs. Ernst Zingg. 

(Ziirich), 1960 (2), 72-90. 3. 

+tWaRUM IsT MAN KARPAS AM SED 
ABEND ? Hans Kosmala. 


Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1960 (2), 91-102. 694. 


Judaica 








Die JUDENFRAGE IM SPIEGEL DER DEUTSCH- 

SPRACHIGEN LITERATUR DER LETZTEN 
JAHRE inch 18 Gerhard Jasper. 
Judaica (Ziirich), 1 (2), 109-26. 695. 
Secularism 


{WARUM FINDET DER KOMMUNISMUS I 
ASIEN SO GROSSEN ANKLANG ? J. Gottin, 
EMM, 1960 (2), 66-73. 696. 





206 pp. Grand 
Hae ee Book House, 
. 1960. 697. 


iss Uae tenet Gack eethines rates 
WorLD CULTURES AND WORLD RELIGIONS: 


UE. Hendrik 
Kraemer. 376 pp. eres Lutter- 
worth Press. 35s. 1960. 


Based on the Stone tetra yy ae 
is in preparation. ss 


pe ErHicaL Stupies: PERSONAL, SOCIAL AND 
RELiGious. James Kellock” vi+315 pp. ais pp. 
Madras: Christian Literature 


gram in) (for the Senate of Serampore Cohen 
it/ 3S 1960. 699 eg = 
17. 688. Christian Students’ Library, No. 19. 

689. 





Qurt STRENGTH FROM WorLD_ RE- 


re rt ee of all faiths, cating the 
Old and New Testaments. The selections open up 
unexpected resources in non-Christian ns. 
MODERN TRENDS IN WORLD ea 
o hh i Kitagawa, ed. 6 pp. 
Co. $3'50. 1959 701. . 


honour Paul 
a 


smarty 

(2), 74-9. 702. 

TRELIGION: COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
SUPERNA 


ea yo emer A. Ny, 
1960 (Maj Juno, 9 a 703. ; 


TATMROPOLOGICAL Sites AND MISSION- 
ce yy wat Valhalla 


Peestiodt dae epology, (Valhals ’ 
4. 1960 (May Toney 113-23. 704. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF GOD AND THE 
CONVERSION OF MAN. William D. 
burn. Practical Anthropology (Val- 

, NY), 1960 (Supplement), 16-20. 


?Srupie ZUM ATHEISMUS-PROBLEM. Helmut 
Thielicke. Zeitschrift fiir Evangelische 
ag (Gitersloh), 1960 (3), 129-36. 


ues UND ENTFALTUNG DES 
INTUMS IN SOWJETISCHER SICHT. 
Bernhard Stasiewski. Saeculum 
(Freiburg i. Br. u. Miinchen), 1960 (1/2), 
157-79. 707. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: A 
View. Herbert Butterfield. 123 pp. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. NY : Harper. $3. 1960. 708. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 


THE "RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN PER- 
SPECTIVE. Kyle Haselden. 222 pp. 
aaa Lutterworth Press. 15s. 1960. 


A review is in preparation. 


THE MISSIONARY’S ROLE IN Socio-ECONOMIC 
BETTERMENT. John J. Cnn m.m, 
xii+330 pp. Maryknoll, NY: Mary 
kno Publications. $3.75 and $1.75 75. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE PREVENTION OF WAR 
IN AN Atomic AGe. A Review of the 
Provisional Study Document of ~ 
World Council Of Churches 
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